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TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


\IMMEDIA TE RELIEF. PERMANENT CURE. 


Wheat some Independent Witucsses say: 

‘ The MARCHIONESS OF ANGLESEY: “The young woman has had no approach to a fit since 
| she ops Cp your medicine, is looking wouderfully brizht and rosy, and quite a different girl.” 

i ‘ou. Mrs. SOMERSET Warp: ‘The young girl since finishing your course has had no 
return whatever of the complaint.” 

Rev. Inciis G. Moxxton, Coven Vicarage, Wolverhampton : 
| attaek since he begun your medicine.’ 

Rev, Tupor RocerRs, Seacombe, Liverpool : ‘‘ The results have been most satisfactory.” 

The Rev. E. Pracock, Vicar of Ne ther-Exe, Devon: * I have the greatest confidence in 
jour Remedies, us cezing is helievin=. 

Rev. J. Bouton, Wiusford, Cheshire: ‘I have seen wonderful results.” 

Write for Consultation Form, Testimonials, &c., &c., to the 


Manager, Remedy Depot, 33, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin. 
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PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 


COMPLEXION CLEAR. 


*| £0,000! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Mossra. “GRAHAM fk CO. intend to 
FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. Gal. WE WILL 


“Your patient has had no WE CIVE 


FRARPRANARIASASA WASTING VIIA 


P.W. P.W. 


PEARSON’S £100 COUPON. 
p Ww 4. January 25, 1896. 
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BLOTCHES. 


G. VON Van AWAY 


£9,000 ! 


Pron their custoiners with a 
Monster Parcel as u means of advertising their celebrated EGYPTIAN gato, JEWELLERY. 
SEN § FOLLOW 

La ate 
One eit Egyptian Gold rete or one 


GIVEN AWAY 


GRAHAM & CO.’S 


NOT A TOY 


wadies’ Egyptian Gold Albert 2s. tid 
One Seal or Locket for Chain ... Ix, Gd, FOR 
A One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, or one 
Ladies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring 3a, 6d. 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or 
one Ladies’ Fushionable Brooch 2s. ele 


YOu 


One Pair of Cutf Links, or one fanan 
Diamond Bracelet... ve a 


a | 6s. 6d. 


Ves. ta, 
In addition to above Every Purchaser will be Presented 
Free of Charge with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea, 
Read what is said by those who have Purchased, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
* Lowick-by-Beale, Northumbertind, Aucust 17. 
“GENTLEMEN,— Received to-day your secon’ parcel of Jew ery, 
with which we are diumensely pleased. We really wonder Lene sont 
can do it. The watch itself is werth urere than the 
for the whole. Very trady cents, 
VILLEAM MOIS ave. 


GOES BETTER THAN HIS “gis WATCH, 


Meats co baagend 


Many theuks for pune Cualits R 


H, North Street, St. Peters, Punbridse Wells. 
 GENTLEMEN,—Some fow weeks ace DP sent to sour tirut fer the 
jewell and advertised watch, of whiele [cam surprised: the Watel 
isa beautiful timesst. Danust admit, in fret, at gees better than my 
£15 gold wateh; and for the jewellery it is astonishing salue. FT thiu 
you must lose money over such ciftayas Eterm at. The watch alone 
ig worth double: the ta. TD inclose: a a hag shown it to several: of 
my friends, and they were ustonishe attenn add this to your 
GUARANTEED, To, KEEP textimonials if it will be of any service, "Tam, Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, “LEWIS ¢. RHODES.” 


Any Watch not ree eired in going order 


Every Watch Is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Graeantaad 
will be exchanged, 


a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 
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THE KING OF PIPE 
TOBACCOS. 


Owing to the numerous imitations of this excellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to sce 
that they buy it in our 1, 2, and @os, decorated Tins, ‘secured by Patent Band. 


SOMETHING 
| THE WALLIS TABLE ORGAN) THE TUBEPHONE. 


ARE THE 


‘pest FAMILY MEDICINES. 


THEY CURE 


COMPLAINTS OF THE THROAT, 


Chest, Liver and Kidneys; 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, COLDS, 


Bronchitis, Asthma and 


(Latent applied for.) 

Is thoroughly reliable, 

ing strongly made.}The Tubephone is a clever inven- 

It has 3 beautiful acting tion, enabling performers to produce 

most thrilling etfects. When used 

,|as a Solo Instrument, the rich, 

pure, Bell-like tones entrance all 

who hear them. Anyone withou! 
knowledge of Music can pla; 

fittings, For those who desire to play mn 

gira capable of | Music, the ‘ ‘Chromatic’’ is made. 
by 1 or 2| It is strongly and elegantly anaela 

3, ten at _ by|and no mechanism to get out of & 

either hand or foo’ repair. 


SEE Seera nwo ocraves = 128 
PRICE 24. DITTO CHROMATIC - 24,- 


Re Pree Delivered to any part of the United Kingdom, or through all 
e respectable Music Dealers. 


JOSEPH WALLIS & SON, Ltd., 133 & 435 Euston Ra, NW. 
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wearing material 
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SWOOLANKO”" SHIRT along with ¥ 
Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


pa Naas of 12 designs (for repeat o1 
pcs raed abl mak eater eee ob bnopttiar tora SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 
10/6 to 70/- 
GREAT WINTER SALE. 


be sent FREE to any address in the 
i|The WOO1.ANKO WAREHO SE Co., Lel n x] | trates (50 years repute. 
-, BUY DIRECT, saying 
ALL MID 
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Kingdom. Try one. 


In any of our Styles. 
best Workmanship ARE NOW HOLDING THEIR 


A Revolation io TAILOR-MADE. 
2 | Kel? j ) 9 7 * PROFITS. 
N He 2 : ge. Fatetnt, ce] LOMPSON BROS, TAILORS, Ltd., 


LAI eee DRESS MATERIALS pre tee 


sure, and tailor. 


ST BE CLEARED made, and if not 
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FOR SUMMER STOCK v mania” — 
Ml Che G6caa Gued Ere Gale caw | Parrerns & SELP- ech ia or . 641 | TROUSERS . 56 
Bale Price List and Prise part wash Be atom, ceeds Mrasvurement{ SUIT = . 28/- | SUITB .. in a «19:6 
Patterns of Dreas Fabrics Tweeds are the very latest faa OVERCOATS.. or ~ 181 OVERCOATS ~ 58 wo «976 
Post Pree, and GREAT_REDUCTIONS IN EVERY ~DEPARTMENT. a ftpication 9 |D.B. ULSTER .. —...._ «22/6 | JACKET & VEST . ~ 166 
need not be returned. — Wonderful Dress Serges in Blac Colours, ¥ o §18/6 FROCK COAT & VEST on 19- 
GRAND PRESE: — wide. oo -! ze any bese Ready-|COAT & VEST - 20/- | DRESS SUIT cad ? 
3 with every ler for Six yards o' : ices.| FROCK COAT & VEST Y 
i GRAND PRESENTS Dress Material during the Sale. 2 DRESS BUIT... . ave siping? sil alle 
: = si aad BUNDLES of Serge - 8/- each FACTORY. cat en at-sale prices with rules of self-measurement post free to any address. | 
lette - the returned. ereareneseneennmenianmsiintnantii! 
; Flannel - BS GS) “orrainies CLOTHING) The famous “ Oxford” Cycles now reduced to £8 10s. 


sates Paid to any address in the British al C0., LL 
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““WORTH A QUINEA ry BOX.” 


“' {BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 
, In Boxes, 93d., le. lid., and 2s. Od. each, with full direoctione. 
THE 1s. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor. 


s | THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Sold by all Druggists ‘and Patent Medicine Dealers Mvery where. 


BISCUITS 


Her Majesty The Queer. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be att, oie # SAEEHGR ax MOV IS Se ak aatot 


S. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


“ Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘HOVIS’ do so for their own profit. Beware.’ 
6d. and 1s. Samples on Receipt of Stamps. 


All Communications respecting Ene ti bo sant to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Office, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W. STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Do nec tmiss~ reading: Seetets of the Courts of Europe” in’ “ Pearson's Magazine.” 
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Stationers’ Hatt, [Price One Penny. 


WAITING HIS CUE. 


In her flossy hair a sparkling jewel 
Shone like a star in the evening mist ; 

A rosebud her needle had wrought in crewel 

. As I watched the play of her gleaming wrist; 

And the pout of her lip, as a flower uncloses 
Its petals when moist with the morning dew, 

Was sweet as the blush of a blooming rose is, 
If sweeter rose in her garden grew. 


The poise of her head, as her snow-white fingers 
Bent o’er the buds with a loving care, 
In my memory now in a day-dream lingers. 
Oh, the light of her eyes in the salights glare! 
Gardez bien, the eyes to my heart spoken. 
I hung in her web like a pentane fly, 
But her lips were mute, and no light love's token 
Escaped in a word, or a look, or sigh. 


The hour grew late ; must not love grow bolder P 
“Tis leap-year,” I whispered ; her love-lit eyes 

Met my own, and her head nestled nearer my 

shoulder ; 

She looked at me now ina coy surprise. 

“Tis leap-year,” I said, “and the maiden proposes.” 
I waited my cue without fear or dread ; 

Oh, her cheeks were as dimpled and red as her roses ; 
“FE love you! I love you!” wasall she said. 


—— ——» fe —_ 
ILLUSTRATING A SERMON. 


A Norts-country clergyman once made clear even to 
the dullest of his flock the difficulty of treading the 
- straight and narrow path, as contrasted with descent on 
the spacious highway leading in the other direction. 
Before he was well started in his discovrse he ran down 
the 2 ee stairs and proceeded to suit the action to the 
word. 


“My brethren,” he cried, “ the road to Heaven is like 
this,” and lying flat on the banister, he began to pull 
himeelf up, hand over hand, as laboriously as a boy 
climbs a greased pole. 

At last he reached the top, and got on his feet again, 
happy in his Christian victory. en, having taken 
breath, he exhorted his hearers to look at the road to the 
other place, doubled one leg under him, and slid down 
the rail, in a half-sitting ture, with a rapidity and 
grace that betrayed a juvenile familiarity with the route. 


HOW A DOG STOPPED A 
DIVORCE SUIT. 


A TOUCHING incident occurred recently in the Berlin 
Divorce Court. Both parties appeared early on the 
day the trial was to come off with their lawyers. She 
arrived dressed in mourning, tried to appear indifferent, 
but tears trickling down once in a while, which she 

nickly wiped off with a lace handkerchief, proved that 

the defendant on the other side of the room was not 
quite forgotten. He spoke with his lawyer, who had 
taken all steps he considered possible to bring about 
the reconciliation; now and then he threw imploring 
glances upon the little woman, which she did not seem 
to notice at all. 

With him was a little Skye terrier, “ Petit,” who once 
* was the declared favourite of his wife’s, but now did 
not receive any encouragement from his former gracious 
mistress. Sadly the small dog looked from one to the 
_ other, and evidently could not understand why these 
two people were so estranged. By accident the lady 
dropped ‘her handkerchief. Quick as lightning the 
little Skye terrier jumped at it, picked it up, and 

brought it to his mistress. 

: _ Sobbing loudly, she raised up the dog and kissed 
him; and as her husband, making good use of the 
opportunity, went up toward her, she met him half 

- way, and throwing her arms round his neck, sobbed 
loudly on his breast and promised him forgiveness. 
The divorce, of course, was out of the question, and he, 
she, and both lawyers adjourned toa near restaurant 
to celebrate the reunion brought about by the little 
Skye terrier. 

All rights reserved.} 


Since the days of Sherlock Holmes many 
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STOKING A BOILER WITH 
BANK=NOTES. 


THE novel spectacle of a steamer being stoked with 
benk-notes was recently witnessed at a Mediterranean 
port. 

Forty-five sacks of the apparently valuable Tepe 
were tossed into the furnace of the vessel's boiler, under 
the longing eyes of the stokers, who stood restively by 
with an evidently burning desire to possess themselves 
of at least a handful of that which they somewhat 
inelegantly styled “ rum fuel.” 

The notes were cancelled documents of the Bank of 
Algiers, whose manager superintended the operation of 
their absolute combustion. 


COULDN’T AFFORD IT. 


Aw old gentleman who is well known for his 
benevolence had an amusing experience with a beggar 
not long ago. He has a regular staff of “ visitors,” to 
whom he gives alms according to their needs and his 
ability. There is one old fellow whose calls are as 
punctual as the sun. 

On a recent occasion this man accosted Mr. G—, 
as usual, and received from him a shilling. The beggar 
took it, thanked the donor, and turned towards the door. 
Before reaching it, however, he seemed to be con- 
sidering a matter very seriously. He hesitated, stopped, 
and then turned to Mr. G—— again, saying: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I would like to ask you a 
question.” 

“Well, what is it?’ asked Mr. G—. 

“It is this: Every month, for years past, you have 
given me half-a-crown, but to-day I come and you give 
me only a shilling. How is that?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Mr. G——, smiling good- 
naturedly. “I have bad some unusually heavy expenses 
this month. My oldest daughter got married, and the 
outlay for her trousseau has compelled me to 
retrench in every direction.” 

“ Ah, yes, I see,” said the beggar. “But f reall 
can’t afford to contribute towards your daughter's 
wedding expenses.” 


ee, eae 
INCUBATORS IN CHINA, 


To hatch chickens by artificial means has been the 
practice of the Chinese practically from time imme- 
morial. The method employed, however, is essentially 
simple and very different from the complicated appara- 
tus that is in vogue in this country. e incubator, in 
fact, consists of a long low shed formed of a bamboo 
frame thickly thatched with straw and plastered in a 
manner by no means peculiar to the Celestials—with 
mud. Both ends and one side of the building are hung 
with baskets deftly plaited from grass and also rendered 
uninflammable by a coating of clay. 

In these buskets the eggs to be hatched are placed, 
and a cover of similar material is fastened to the top. 
The bottom of each nest consists of a single tile, and on 
the earthen floor beneath a series of small fires are 
lighted. One of the doors of the building is perforated 
with holes rather smaller in size than the eggs, which, 
after having been baked for a few days, are taken by 
the attendant and held up to the light through these 
apertures. This is in order to discover whether the eggs 
are likely to prove productive or not. 

As the time for hatching approaches, the overseer 
removes the eggs from the nest and spreads them, with 
infinite care, upon a shelf, where they are subjected to 
the milder warmth of a thick cotton coverlet. It is on 
these shelves that the chickens make their first appear- 
ance from the shells. . 

Before they are three days old they leave their foster- 
mother and are sold, usually by auction, to the neigh- 
bouring poultry farmers. The species of chickens 
most sought after are known as the Chow. These are 
small ate white. A cock of this breed may invariably 
be seen perched on the coffin, and forming an essential 
part of the native funeral cortége. ; 

On arrival at the cemetery the Lird is killedand offered 
aga sacrifice. A similar custom is also observed on the 
Chinese New Year, when every fisherman sprinkles the 

row of his boat with the blood of the finest Chow cock 
fe can obtain. hoping thereby to insure good lyck for 
himself and safety for his craft. 


WHERE THE BEST SERVANTS CAN 
BE FOUND. 


IF the laws which a special commission appointed for 
the purpose in Russia, to regulate the dealings between 
mistresses and domestic servants, have any effect, Russia, 
in a short time, will be provided with a servant class 
which it will be impossible to match all the world over. 

The servant in Russia is at the same time a jewel of 

rare virtue and a troublesome vixen, who does everything 
in her power to make the life of her master or mistress 
full of anxiety. 
_ Gentlemen of Russia are not the pleasantest masters 
in the world to serve. Night after night, for instance, 
they will stay out late at their clubs or card parties, and, 
since latchkeys are almost unknown, the maid or cook 
is expected to sit up and open the door the moment it 
shall please them to return. 

Yet in the morning she will be up as early as any 
English girl, as fresh as a daisy, und going about her 
duties singing lustily. 

If the cook during the day is set to mind the children, 
she will throw herself heartily into the duties of nursery- 
maid, will romp and dance with her charges, will dress 
the dolls and play skipping-rope as long as her mistress 
i! desire. 

he nurse is always prepared to roast a duck, to clean 
a room, to polish her imaster’s boots, to do anything, in 
fact, to make herself useful. 

On the other hand, if you possess a particularly good 
box of cigarettes you will find that they will rapidly 
disappear. Who can be taking them ? Without oubt 
the cook. 

Among other privileges that they claim may be men- 
tioned the right to drink as much vodka as they like 
(and certainly more than is good for them) when outside 
your house. If sometimes they forget where they are, 
they expect you to put up with any temporary incon- 
venience that their inability to work may cause. 

They hold the right, moreover, to celebrate all birth- 
days, or name-days (every servant in Russia has two or 
three such days a year) with a brilliant ball, and to keep 
high revel until four in the morning. 

All this, however, the special committee which has 
been appointed will put to rights; the power of the 
masters will be moderated ; the demands of the servants 
will be kept in check. 

Since among us in the West the servant question is 
becoming more and more difficult, in a short time cheer- 
ful, faithful, well-trained servants will probably be a 
stable export from Russia. 
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Epitu: “ Are you always able to tell the pure linen 
handkerchiefs from those that are part linen ¢” 

Kate: “ Yes, easily enough.” 

Edith: “How?” 

Kate : “My washerwoman always keeps the former.” 
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Mrs, CLuBBER: “ Look at that lovely new bonnet of 
Mrs. Beamers!” 

Old Clubber: “Yes; it came within an ace of being 
yours.” 

Mrs. Clubber: “ How so?” 

Old Clubber (despondently): “Beamers held the 
other ace, confound him!” 
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To THE NEw Woman.—‘ Madam,—We are willin 
you should wear the—you know—and that you shoul 
make the laws of the land whilst we rock the cradle, sew 
on your buttons, cook, and do the washing up, but please 
bear in mind, we absolutely refuse to jump upon a chair 
and scream at the sight of a mouse, even to save the 
Government. This is absolutely reliable—Yours, THE 
Oxup Man.” 


>. - 


A coop story is told of a doctor who was out late one 
night, when he was approached by a footpad. “ Gimme 
your money,” said the marauder. The doctor turned 
round towards the man, and in an offended tone ex- 
claimed: “ What are you doing over here? Go on the 
other side of the street; I'm working this side myself.” 

The tramp begged pardon for the breach of etiquette, 
and vanished. 


attempts have been made by magazine editors to secure a serics of stories likely to prove 


equally popular, and— 


——— 
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THE RAJAH OF LIVES. 


A Mystery OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


our trusty sergeant, introduced a quite unexpected 
messenger from the Rajah. His Highness had not 
wasted much time in sending for us, for it was an 
invitation to call upon him at the palace. 

Leaving half-a-dozen well-armed troopers to guard 
our belongings, the rest of us mounted our horses, and 
rode s'owly back to the palace, the messenger of the 
Rajah alka by my side. 

‘As we reached the gates of the palace the guard fired 
a salute, to which we responded with blank cartridges 
from our carbines. Then the huge gates swung back on 
their hinges, the sentries saluted, and the next moment 
the sounds of our horses’ hoofs were echoing from the 
cobbled courtyard. At the entranca to the Palace itself 
we dismounted, and, leaving our horses, in charge of two 
of the troopers, followed the messenger to the presence 
chamber of his sovereign. 

The Rajah was dressed in full robes of state to receive 
us. An enormous turban, fastened with magnificent 
diamond clasps, surmounted a face as cruel and relent- 
less as it has ever been my lot to see. He was clad in 
crimson garments, which absolutely blazed with diamonds 
and other stones of immense value; bis sword of state 
was by his s'de, in a scabbard of pure gold, studded with 
sparkling jewels. But what attracted me most was the 


By Lucian SORREL. 


Wuewn I had been some five or six years in the 
Indian Civil Service I received instructions from the 
Central Government to shift my quarters from com- 
fortable and populous Rapoul to a little township in 
the hill country, Mahoutla, in the province of that name. 
It appeared that there was a mystery connected with | 
the place, of many years’ standing. A series of very | 
singular murders had been committed by the Rajah and 
his predecessors, who apparently possessed the power of 
life and death over their subjects to such an extent that ; 
their mere word was sufficient to kill a man, without | 

hysical force of any kind being used. 

After studying the mups of my pas tinct: I strolled ! 
over to the dat, to interview Goleos Maynard, the only 
European in Rapoul who knew much about Mahoutla. 
He was in a baske‘-chair on the verandah, and was 
humming over to himself a fragment of a pig-sticking 
song, but he broke off suddenly as I entered. 

“Tinllo, Everett! Off to Muahoutla. 1 hear?” he 


| 


\ 


began. ‘Jove, dear boy, awfully sorry for you, don’t | man's face; his hard, glittering eyes; his pale com- 
on know. Slowest hole in creation. You'll get there | plexion, which showed that he was of higher race than 
just about the tail of the rainy scason; everything'll | his subjects, aod which almost hid the pallid tribe-mark 
be damp, moist, and unpleasaut. Then you'll be | on the forebead. borne even by him, from view. 


blown to pieces by the wind, and the heat after that, 
with fever and what not, will probably finish you up. If 
owre exceptionally Incky you may be killed by the 
jah before you die of climate. He's a lively card if 
he's anything like his father; I don’t know much 
about the murder mystery, but I do know that when I 
was there some people were killed very strangely by him, 
without a scratch being found afterwards on their 
boiies. The people look upon their Rajah as a sort of 
deity ; they’re a warlike lot, too, and go in for initiations 
when they come of age that are not at all unlike those of 
Zulu warriors. I hope you'll survive it: but Thada 
dozen men with me, and there were only seven of us left 
alive at the end of a couple of months.’ 

“Not a very lively prospect, Colonel Maynard,” I said 
with a laugh that was not altogether involuntary. 
“Still, a fellow must risk something nowadays if he 
wants to get out of the rut.” 

“Risk getting into a much deeper one, I suppose P 
Still, I don’t want to discourage you. I was as keen on 
going as you are when I was your ce 

I Piyeache to myself that the Colonel need not have 
een so very “ keen” after all to warrant his last state- 
ment; anda consultation with my syce, whose brother 
had lived for some time in Mahoutla, did not go far to- 
wurds improving the complexion of my prospects. The 
man implored me not to go. The story of the mys- 
terious powers of the Rajahs of Mahoutla was, he 
assured me, no myth. His brother had witnessed a 
man come to his death simply through a Rajah’s curse. 
His bride had been taken from him by the monarch ; 
the man hastened in his wrath to the altace, demanded 
to sce her, and, after openly defying the Rajah, struck 
him in the presence of ull his court. Vengeance, said 
my informant, was swift. White with rage, the Rajah 
rose from his throne, hurled out sentence of death at 
the man, touched him on the forehead with his hand, 
and in a moment the unhappy fellow rolled on the 
ground in the agonies of death. There were absolute] 
no marks of violence on the body, when Hamed's 
brother saw it after the event. 

‘An Oriental’s story must always be taken with a 
grain of salt, and this narration, though it did not make 
me any the more cheerful, fuiled to deter me from my 
journey. A day or two later I said farewell to my 
acquaintances, packed my kit, and started with an 
escort of twenty native troopers, under the command of 
a subaltern, for Mahoutla. Once in the saddle, amid the 
jingling of accoutrements, and the creaking and squeak- 
ing of leather, I forgot my misgivings, mad bepen to look 
forward eagerly to the successful termination of my 
mission, 

A fortnight’s rough riding brought us to the out- 
skirts of the town, where we took up our quarters in an 
old ruined temple, there being absolutely no accommoda- 
tion for visitors in Mahoutla. 

Colonel Maynard had not at all exaggerated the un- 
healthy situation of the town. It lies in a patch of 
jungle between two ateep hills; and the floods descend. 
ing frogs the hillsides had left it in a condition difficult 
to describe. The houses, of clay and straw, were simply 
sodden with the wet ; huge boulders and trunks of trees 
lay scattered where they had fallen about the town, and 
tracks of bogland surrounded it on all sides, waiting for 
the sun to turn them into vast mouths, breathing forth 
disease and death. 

The temple stood just outside Muhoutla, on a slight 
elevation. It was built out of huge slabs of stone, 
somewhat clumsily, perhaps, but the interior was hand- 
somely decorated, and the whole building was evidently 
the work of a superior race of men. I chanel a private 
room with Cummings, the subaltern, and though it must 
have been scores of years since the lust pricst of the 


Aswe entered, his glittering eyes seemed to pierce 
me through and through; and thongh I do not believe 
in mesmerism to the extent that many neople do to-day, , 
I felt their fascination, and remembered for the moment | 
that I was in the East, the home of the mysterious, the 
miraculous. the occult. 

Yet pessibly the thought that behind those cyes lay a 
brain that knew all that I wanted most to discover : that 
guarded, with the aid of the thin determined lips, a 
secret meaning wealth, and fame, and position to me; 
life or death to many; mystery to the whole Indian 
world; really had more to do with my feelings than any 
mesmeric power. 

Our guide bowed low at the steps of the gilded 
throne, and kissed the foot that was extended on the 
footstool. Then he introduced us to the sovereign. 

The Rajah was pleased to receive us with condescend- 
ing favour. Evidently, like so many other Eastern 
potentates, he found Doredem not altogether unknown 
within his palace walls; even the deli hts of sovereignty 
could not atone for the slowness of the place, and any- 
thing at all novel or out of the common was hailed b 
him with as much enthusiasm as he could muster. It 
seemed to me more than likely that many of his murders 
were committed solely with the object of breaking the 
monotony of his life. 

For some time our talk was confined to casual every- 
day matters. he, like a true Eastern, loading me with 
cheap compliments, while I gave him all the news of the 
outside world. He was éertainly a man of some educa- 
tion; narrow minded, of course, but vastly above the 
average native in intelligence and knowledge. I was 
surprised to find. too, that he had a very good element- 
ary knowledge of surgery and physics, and was wonder- 
fully well acquainted with native drugs and remedies. 
Now, I commenced life with the intention of becoming 
a doctor, and have kept up my studies more or less 
religiously, go that, having thus found a subject in 
common, we got on very well together, until my 
vocabulary of native medical terms was exhausted. 

But at last conversation flagged, andI determined to 
come to business. I plunged in medias res, and ex- 
pliined to him, without any further preamble or beating 
about the bush, that the report of several mysterious 
murders committed by him had come to the ears of the 
Government, and that I had been sent to investigate 
matters, to demand an explanation, and to inform a 
that, in the event of any repetition of the crimes, 
steps would be taken to punish him, and to enforce 
obedience to the commands of the Empress. 

The change that came over the man as he heard my 
words was astonishing, even to one accustomed, as I was, 
to the fickle natures of the East. His face darkened 
and grew hep by turns; when I finished my speech 
with a bold demand for an explanation he grew abso- 
Jutely livid. Then, rising quickly from his eeat, he 
essayed to speak ; but rage choked his utterance, and, 
after two or three ineffectual efforts, he beckoned the 
man who had conducted us into the presence-chamber to 
aprons 

he fellow came near and stood by the steps of the 
throne. Then for a moment there was silence, until at 
last, in a torrent of words that was all the more terrible 
for the temporary barrier that rage had set up, the 
Rajah addressed me. 

“Ama dog?” he said, “a dog. and the son of a 
dog, that I should be culled to heel like this P Am Ta 
slave, a toy, « plaything for the White Queen to whip 
or crush to pieces at her pleasure? Has she sent to the 
tiger's lair to ask the tiger why he slays his lawful prey P 
She shall learn tbat the tiger has fangs that one cannot 
play with. I am a king, the son of a king, in my own 
country; I am a god, with the power of ods over life 


temple dwelt in it, our men goon made it habitable with | and death. See, now; see my power’; look and see 
our ery The troopers themselves camped out and go back to thy mistress and thy people, and tell 
on the floor of the temple, where they were certainly not | what the Rujah of lives can do with his own slaves.” 
cramped for room. . ; He turned again to the miserable man who had 
et oe hardly been put into ship-shape order when | escorted us to the palace. Evidently the fellow felt 
a huge form darkened the doorway. and Singh Mates, ! that some fearful fate was in store for him, for he fell 
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at his master’s feet, fawning like a dog. The Rajah 
bade him rise; and once more he stood before him. 

A recollection crossed my mind of a king in an ancient 
bis servants to dash them- 
what sort of 


in English that we 
attempted to draw 
to kill himself. There was 
stood with hands ready to jump to swor 
the Rajah’s voice broke the silence. 

“Mikolei,” he said, “ these dogs of English have sent 
to rule my kingdom. Iam going to show them against 
whom they fight!” 

He paused a moment, apparently bracing himself for 
some great effort, his blazing, bead-like eyes concen- 
trated all the time on his victim. Then su denly, with 
that of the serpent, he reached forward, 
touching the man slightly on the forehead. “ Die, thou,” 
he hissed, between his teeth. 

There was no weapon used, that I cau swear; for we 
were ready on the slightest sign of any to defend the 
man. Nor was the blow hard enough to kill, or even to 
hurt the frailest woman; it seeme simply a sharp tap 
on the tribe-mark, a tap that might have been given by 
a child. 

And yet the man fellas if shot; and, after a convul- 
sive struggle, in which bis veins stood out like whipcord 
and his eyes were near! forced from their sockets, lay 
still for ever. For a few moments there was silence, 
deep silence, in the room; the Rajah sank back to his 
seat, exultant, watching us with his glittering eyes; our 
men put hands on their swords, and waited, awestruck ; 
the guards and courtiers shrank back, trying to elude 
the glance of their master; while the click of a lattice 
showed us that the deed had been wilnessed from the 
rooms of the women of the cowt. 

At last I bent down and touched the body half 
expecting an electric shock to thrill meas Ididso. I 
was more nearly a believer in mesmerism then than I 
had ever been before, or am ever likely to be again; but 
there was nothing extraordinary in the feeling of the 
corpse; it was, of course, still warm, though there could 
be no doubt that life had fled for ever. 

‘As soon as I had ascertained this, and had assured 
myself that any attempts at reanimation would 
useless, I tried to discover the means b; which life had 
been thus mysteriously taken. But there was not a 
mark, not the sign even of a pinprick on the body, for 
the idea had crossed my mind that a poisoned ring 
might have done the mischief, and, at last, thoroughly 
mystified, I rose, and stood erect again before the Rajab. 

He had been watching me with a look of triumphant 
hate upon his features, and when I abandoned the task 
he gave vent to his satisfaction in a hareh, discordant 
laugh : J 

“{ told you I was a god, with the power of life and 
death; have Ilied? Look at the body; you will find 
no mark, no sign, even if you look till doomsday. My 
curse has killed him. Go and tell that to the white 
men at Rapoul; go and tell the Empress of India what 

von know of the Rajah of Mahoutla's power.” 

My blood was up, and I retorted ungrily: “I shall 
not go,” I said, “ until I have found out the bong 
and made you answer for your crimes. Until then, if 
I spend my life in Mahoutla, I will stay here.” 

“Then I will kill you also!” he hissed angrily 
between his teeth. 

Our troopera clutched the handles of their sabres, 
and Cummings and I put our hands on our revolvers, 
resolved to sell life dearly, if sold it must be. The 
Rajah noticed the movement, and laughed scornfully. 

“Not that, not that,” he said. “If I can kill you by 
my word alone, wh should I trouble to use force? By 
the sword of my father, if you are not in the saddle 
when the clock strikes five, ready to return to Rapoul, 
you shall die as that slave died yonder.” 

With the strange taste of Oriental rulers, the apart- 
ment had been decorated in the mingled styles of East 
and West. The barbaric luxury and costly magnificence 
of India were relieved by cheap and tawdry specimens 
of Brummagem workmanship; priceless tapestry was 
seen side by side with prints from London penny papers ; 
while on a table of delicate mosaic work, a common 
American clock ticked noisily. It was to this he pointed 
as he spoke; already the hands were at five minutes to 
the hour, and there was barely time for us to reach our 
horses and mount them. 

One or two of our escort looked very much inclined to 
hwry out towards the courtyard, but Cummings 
checked them with a word, and turned to me: 

“We had better go—at any rate, for the present. 
Some of these fellows are beggars at mesinerism ; 
perhaps it’s that; perhaps it’s a poisoned ring ; perhaps 
it's some knack of hitting. At any rate, the way that 
fellow died was very uncanny, and I don’t think I should 
run the risk. We could report matters at Rapoul, and 
come back with a stronger force.” 

“ You can do as you like,” I answered ; 
men. I am going to stay until the hour.” 

“Well, well see fair play, if you are determined, 
although I think it risky. If this fellow kills you I'll take 
my oath he won't live very long after it, whatever 
a to all of us.” 

set my back firmly against the wall of the room, 
dvew my Yevolvers from their case, to rd against 
treachery, and waited, while the hands of the clock crept 
slowly, and yet quickly, towards the hour. At length 


ause., and we 
hilts. Then 


“go can the 
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justice. a 
und you are unable. 

The Rajah’s face was absolutely colourless with rage. 

“Kill him,” murmured one or two of the courtiers ; but 
their voices were hushed in fear as his burning cye 
turned towards them. 

“ Kill me; I challenge you,” I said. ‘“ Youare unable 
by your word to kill me.” 

Then he turned towards me, his eyes pissing into my 
very brain, and in a moment, with the swoop of the 
serpent, his towering form sprang forward from the 
throne, the blow fell on my forehead, and I dropped 

like a log to the ground. 

Adozensabres flashed outin a moment, but I staggered 
to my feet. and waved the men back. “Take him alive,” 
I shouted, “do not-kill him. I am unhurt.” 

The Rajah sprang back, throwing aside his cumbrous 
state sword, and drawing his dagger from its jewelled 
sheath. ‘“ Akmed,” he called to one of his men, “ call 
in the outer guard.” 

To our surprise, the man did not move ; and we waited 
to see the development of events. 

“Call in the outer guard,” repeated the Rajah imperi- 
ously, stamping his foot; but the man remained like a 
statue cast in bronze. 

“Your power is gone now,” he answered sullenly ; 
“you are a man, and no god.” 

In a second the fellow was writhing on the ground, 
in the agonies of death. “I have power over you, 
doges shrieked the Rajah. “Khoda Dass, call the 
guard. 

“This afternoon you killed my brother,” said the man, 
not moving; and the Rajah Bene upon him. We 
darted forward to prevent another murder; but there 
was no need, for Khoda Dass had caught both of the 
Rajah’s wrists, and the rest of his own men were dragging 
him tothe ground. The struggle was short but terrible ; 
the Rajah bit and snarled like a wild beast; the dagger 
flew from his grasp, but for a second he m to get 
one arm free, and a man fell under the fatal blow from 
his fist. Then our men joined in the struggle, and he 
was at h overpowered. 

“Kick ti dagger out of his reach,” I said to 
Sergeant Singh Matee, who was holding him. “He 
will try to commit suicide.” 

The Rajah smiled scornfully. 
over life and death P”’ he said. 
gods, my ancestors.” 

Before we could stop him he released one hand and 
pressed it to his forehead. Then a sudden and awful 
change passed over his face. his body shook convul- 
sively, and the Rajah fell to the ground—dead! At 
that moment the shriek of a woman rang out from be- 
hind the lattice; among so many slaves, his only 
mourner. 

The rest of the story is soon told. I had noticed 
thut the tribe-mark was always the spot on which the 
fatal blow fell; this fact, and a story which a medical 
friend had told me long years back, gave a clue to the 
mystery. The medicals uncle had been an owner of 
racehorses, and one day the favourite for a certain race 
in which he was interested suddenly fell lame, and was 
unable to run. Quite by chance it was discovered that 
the trainer had very clevery made an incision in the 
horse’s leg, inserted a tiny capsule containing some 
irritant, and, when the place was healed again, had 
struck it smartly with a stick, breaking the capsule and 
causing the horse's lameness. 

_it flashed across my mind suddenly that someting 
similar might have happened in this case. I remembere 
the Rajah’s knowledge of medicine and surgery; I re- 
membered Colonel Maynard’s story of the initiation of 
the warriors in Mahoutla. It was not at all unlikely 
that only Rajahs and priests knew the secret of the 
tribe-mark, and ‘alone inserted the capsule of poison. 

Examination ofthe tribe mark ‘proved the truth of 
my conjectures: Two tiny shreds of the thinnest and 
finest glass were found under the forehead, and clinging 
to them still were traces of a most viralent poison, 
composed of native plants and the venom of the deadly 
tiger snake. The poison, like the native poisons of 
other barbaric tribes, had evidently been so skilfully 
Yivpared as to defy all post-mortem tests, and a smart 

low “from a practised hand was quite sufficient to 
telease the poison and destroy the victim’s life. . 

I canriot understand to this day uty the Rajah 
allowed his rage to get the better of his ea 
sufficiently to raise ahand against me, an Englishman; 
" but I have no doubt that I should soon have fallen a 

victim to the knife or poison of an assassin if things had 
‘ tarned out differently. ay death after the 
blow. was-the only event which could have saved his 
Tepitatioh with his people. —. 


“Have I not power 
“See, then, I go to the 


Great, indeed, is the popularity of tea, but few will 
be prepared to receive the startling intelligence that in 
a certain part of the world the leaf that provides an 
excellent bevera;se for afternoon confabulations plays an 
important part in such a mournful function as a funeral. 

As a matter of fact, tea is a prominent rival to 
cremation and the earth-to-earth system, to say nothing 
of the trade of the embalmer. In Chiva the well-to-do 
folk frequently preserve the mortal remains of their 
friends in tea-leaves, :nd I am told that a corpse placed 
in a large chest of tea will remain in a high state of 
preservation for many years. 


See gag a 
A KEEN-WITTED WOMAN. 


Lorp WATERFORD used td tell some good stories of 
his experience as an Irish magistrate. One of them 
referred to the case of a woman whom he had to sentence 
for a breach of the peace. He let her off on condition 
that she found two securities of ten pounds each that 
she would keep the peace for six memes, 

4 “Thank ye, my lord,” said she, moving towards the 
oor. 

**No, no,” said Lord Waterford, “you must name 
your securities, that I may see whether they are satis- 
factory.” 

“Faith, and who would I name,” she answered, “ but 
your lordship’s self ; yer good enough for two,” u retort 
which not only showed the sprightliness of the Trish 
character, but in addition the feeling of friendly con- 
fidence which the Irish peasantry who kn:w him 
cherished for the Lord of Curraghmore. 


—————~ + $= —__. 
HOW SALMON ARE CANNED. 


SaLmon, although usually considered a delicate and 
somewhat expensive dainty, are canned by a process 
which is both rough and elementary. 

At the spot where they are to be landed rude sheds 
are built close down by the watcr’s edge. The salmon 
are thrown out of the boats by forks, and passed into 
the first shed, where a butcher, armed with a long, 
sharp knife, deprives them of heads, tails, and fins, cuts 
them open, and hands them on to the washing-room. 

Thence they pass into the hands of another butcher, 
who divides them up into suitable lengths. These are 
stuffed into the cans, which are then placed on an in- 
clined plane, their tops being automatically soldered on 
as they roll down. 

The cans are arranged on a tray, and immersed in 
boiling water. They are taken out and tested, they are 
given a lacquer bath and tested again, by the simple 
means of hammering a nail against the tins, and judg- 
ing the quality by the sound given out. 

‘orty-eight cans are packed in a case, and the salmon, 
a short time ago alive and fresh, now cooked and 
canned, is ready for the market. 

An averaged sized fish will fill twenty tins, several 
thousand going through the rough canning process a 
day. ; 


a 


Tue Brive (onthe honeymoon): “ Why, you only 
bought one ticket, dear!” 
The Groom: “ By Jove! B never thought of myself.” 


—+ t-_—_. 


CLEVERTON: “Miss Twilling rejected me the other 


night, but she let me kiss her before we parted.” 
ioskneer (reflecting): “I think Ill go round to- 
night and propose myself.” 
+t 


FARMER (starting home from the station): “ Please, 
ma'am, do you wear false teeth ?” 

Fair Visitor (for the summer): “Sir!” 

Farmer : “Oh, I don’t mean to be curious. Only this 
road is a leetle rough, and if your teeth ain't good and 
fast, you'd better put ‘em in your pocket.” 


——»f<__ 


Domine: “Now, boys, what is the meaning of the 
word ‘ ubiquitous’? ” 

Forty-six tongues were painfully silent. 

Dominie: ‘Dear me, what ignorance. ‘ Ubiquitous’ 
means ‘existing everywhere.’ And now, can you give 
me an instance of something that is ubiquitous ? ” 

Chorus of forty-six tongues (while forty-six arms 
were simultaneously uplifted): “ Yes, sir. ‘Her golden 
hair was hanging down her back.’” 

—_—— J 

“ AuGH-WauGH!” ; 

It was the baby. He had repeated his remark sixty 
times in the last hour. 

Mr. Newleigh’s hair, such as it was, stood on end. 

“ Gwow ahmb wowbdgow alwaugh !” added the baby, 
while people across the street got up and closed their 
windows. . 

Mr. Newleigh ground his teeth. “To think,” he 

burying his face in his pillows, “that I should 
grow up to become the father of a railway porter!” 


HOW A BLOODLESS BATTLE CAME 
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ABOUT. 


DurinG the American Civil War, General Butler wis 


carrying on operations against the rebels in May, 1864, 
on the south side of the river James. 


If the papers of that time published at New York and 
Richmond are collected and compared together, it will 
be found that a fierce artillery engagement took place 
one night between the newly-erected works on either 
side of the river. 

In a Northern paper it will be seen that certain 
columns of the rebels, mentioned by name, who ventured 
out into the tangled brushwood between the camps, 
were mowed down like grass by the heavy and fatal fire 
which was hurled upon their ranks. 

In the Southern papers it will be noticed that a similar 
fate overcame the enemy, who were decimated hy the 
murderous fire which was directed against them. 

It is true that during the night a fierce and prolonged 
firing took place, much of which came from heavy guns 
belonging to the navy that were used to strengthen 
the land batteries. 

It is also a fact, however, that not even a rabbit 
was scratched by a stray shot, much less a human 


being. 

What had happened in reality was this: The officers on 
board one of the ships had been giving a little enter- 
tainment. As the party was about to break up, one of 
the men asked a lady, with whom he was deeply 
enamoured, whether she would care to see how a Bix 
gun was fired. On her acquiescing, he promptly gave 
orders for the performance. 

The land battery on the shore was very much on the 

ut vive at the time, and anxious for something to do. 

earing that firing was going on they immediately 
followed suit. 

Simultaneously the guns of the successive artillerists 
extending far inland roared out, in order that they 
should not be accused of sleepiness. The rebels on the 
other side responded to the flashes that they saw a 
mile or two away, with the result that the fierce 
artillery engagement which has since gone into history 
came about. 

What became of the unfortunate man who first fired 
the signal is not, however, recorded. 


—— Ss 
A FORGOTTEN CRIMINAL CAREER. 


Lorp SHERBROOKE made a good deul of money 
during his nine years at the Australian bar, but there is 
only one forensic speech of his at the Antipodes that is 
worthy of comparison with his oratorical triumphs in 
this country. The occasion was a_ sensational trial 
indeed—the appalling finale of a lurid life. 

One of the oldest and most respected of English 
families—whose head sits in the Commons—had the 
misfortune, in the early years of the century, to Le 
burdened with a son who developed extraordinary 
criminal instincts in his very boyhood. He was sent to 
sea, and had risen to the position of a commander in 
the Royal Navy, when he committed a robbery, was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and transported to Australia 
under a sentence of fourteen yeers. 

On landiny in Sydney, “Smith,” as we sball call him, 
was promptly liberated on ticket-of-leave, and then he 
gave full play to his criminal instincts, committing 
nearly every crime in the calendar short of murder. At 
feng the colonial authorities resolved to send him to 
that lonely speck in the Pacific—Norfolk Island—which 
was then reserved for the woret and most incorrigible 
prisoners. He was accordingly spre on board a 

overnment brig in company with some forty other 
nveclaimable criminals. 

One night the brig was caught in a terrible storm, and 
“Smith,” notwithstanding that he was heavily ironed, 
contrived to get on deck, seize a quantity of arsenic, and 
throw the poison into the ship’s cooking utensils. Next 
day every soul on board save “Smith” and nine other 
desperadoes whom he had taken into his confidence, was 
seized with violent pains, and became helpless. 

Thereupon “Smith” and his confederates took 

ssession of the brig, and ruthlessly threw overboard 
alike the dying and the dead, not even sparing their 
fellow-convicts, who, in their irons, were brought up one 
by one and cast into the sea. “Smith” then assumed 
command of the brig, and sailed away for America. 

Unfortunately for himself, “Smith” touched at a 
New Zealand port, where the brig was recognised and 
recaptured. Brought back to Sydney, “ Smith ” turned 
informer, alleging that his part in the piratical seizure 
was played under compulsion. So he saved his neck 
while his nine confederates were hanged. 

On the urgent solicitation of very influential people, 
“Smith” was given one more chance, and permitted to 
remain in Sydney as a labourer in the Government dock- 

ard. But one morning a poor widow was found lying 
in her house, barbarously murdered with a tomahawk. 
One finger had been severed and taken away, the 
murderer in his haste being unable to pull the go oa 
off. The ring was soon afterwards pawned for a 
sum, and from the pawnbroker’s description “Smith” 
was promptly identified, and arrested as the murderer. 
His trial, which terminated with the death sentence, was \ 
the most sensational in Australian annals. 


Mr. Allen Upward, a barrister well known on the South Wales circuit, is,— 


\ 
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~ QUESTIONS WORTH | 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES, 


2829. Which is the most Striking Instance of Needless 
Barbarity in Modern Warfare ? 

The total absence of any adequate means for rescuing 
the drowning and wounded sailors from crippled or 
sinking war vessels in a naval action may be safely 
said to be one of the most striking instances of needless 
barbarity in modern warfare. In the late Chino- 
Japanese War this want was most vividly exemplified 
by the large number of unfortunate wretches who 
were drowned in cold blood, so to speak, without a 
finger being raised to save them. The wounded soldier 
on the battlefield is in a far better position. He has 
the ambulance corps to pick him up and carry him to a 
place of safety; but the sailor fights literally ‘ between 
the devil and the deep sea.” ‘“ Why, therefore,” says 
Mr. Wilson in his recently-published work, ‘ Ironclads 
in Action,” “should there not be organised an inter- 
national ‘Red Fleet,’ which in future naval engage- 
ments could cruise round the fighting line, free from 
all interference, and devote its energies to the merciful 
task of rescuing the wounded and uninjured combat- 
ants peaks Helpicesly in the water?” This is a 
most excellent and humane proposal which the civilised 
world would do itself honour by carrying out. 


2830. Which British City has most completely Altered 
in Appearance during the last Two Centuries ? 

It would be difficult to find one which has been more 
completely transformed in the period named than Liver- 
pool. At the beginning of the seventeenth century it 
was a mere hamlet in the parish of Walton, rather 
decaying than progressing. A brook ran along White- 
chapel. Salt works and a rope-walk were chief features, 
the manufacture of earthenware and china the chief 
industry, and there was no accommodation whatever for 
the ships, about twenty in number, which visited it. 
Lancashire was still a rude and barbarous district, 
behind the rest of the country in culture and material 
prosperity. The eighteenth century changed all this. 
trade developed rapidly with the West Tudi.s and 
Amrriea, aut py L800 the port possessed five large tloar- 
ip. docks. The fist rap cf Liverpuol. dated 1715, 
F. avs opty fifty streets, and marks the ditcd surround- 
eee th old Custle, now o9 wore, It is ahnest incredible | 

ce the eleepy villige thers depicto! should within 200 | 
years be teaustormed into the Licenpedl of to-day. | 
2832. Why arc some Flowers altogether Barren? 

At the cutset. i. distinction musi be made between 
flowers which are sterile when insects are excluded, and 
those which are incapable of fertilisation with their own 

len, or self-sterile as Darwin terms them. In the 

‘ormer case sterility is merely due to the fact that the 
pollen is prevented from reaching the stigma, or that 
the re and the stigma mature at different times. In 
the latter class there are a number of plants that are 
sterile even where insects are given every opportunity of 
fertilising them. This is the case with five species of 
Passiflora, several species of Verbascum, and a large 
number of Brazilian orchids. In the last instance it 
was found that the ape was often actually poisonous 
to the plant. But the examination is not yet complete, 
as the fact of self-sterility cannot be proved except by 
pees ag the plant from insects, and then fertilising it 
y pollen of other plants and by its own pollen. It is, 
however, ascertained that the phenomenon is found at 
random throughout the whole vegetable kingdom. The 
causes of it are due to environment. Plante self-sterile 
in Brazil become fertile in England; plants sterile in 
ring become fertile later in the season. Darwin con- 
cluded from this that some degree of differentiation in 
the productive system is necessary for the full fertility 
of plants. Self-sterility must be regarded, then, as an 
incidental result, dependent on the conditions to which 
plants have been subjected, such as excess of heat, 
manure, moisture, and the like. 


2831, Have Living Women ever been Used as Shields in 2838. Does a Brake on a Two-wheeled Cart Help the Horse 


Battle? 

Yes. The Spaniards were guilty of this, perhaps, un- 
aralleled piece of brutality during the assault on 
Macstricht, in 1576. The citizens had driven the 
Spanish garrison out, and when they re-assaulted the 
town they found that the only practicable entrance was 
over a bridge, which was swept by so fierce an artillery 
fire that they were driven back, and, in spite of their 
officers’ threats and orders, refused to face the guns 
again. It was then that the Spanish Commander 
bethought himself of this diabolical device. He drew 
his soldiers off to the village where they had been 
uartered, and drove the women out of it to the bridge. 

hen each soldier was ordered to take a woman in 
arms and advance again. The-citizens saw that they 
could not fire on the Spaniards without killing their own 
countrywomen, and rather than do this they allowed the 
Spaniards to cross. Their generosity “was utterly lost 
on their inhuman foes, for no sooner had the Spaniards 
gained the city than it was — up to fire and sword in 
revenge for the previous defeat. 


2833. Which Physical Feature Forms the most Remark- 
able Barrier between Zoological Provinces? 

The strait between Bali and Lombock, two small 
islands lying to the east of Java. Though only sixty 
miles in width, this band of water constitutes the 
sharpest line of demarcation between zoological pro- 
vinces which the world presents. On the east of it lies 
the Australasian fauna, with its curious marsupial 
forms, such as the kangaroo, the wombat, and the 

halanger, its bird-like mammals, and its birds of 
Paradive, West of the Straits is situated the Indian 

rovince, distinguished for its elephants, tigers, camels, 

eer, and flying squirrels, amongst mammals, and for 
the peacock, the pheasant, and the cobra, amongst birds 
and reptiles. That such a narrow strip of water should 
prove an effectual barrier to the immigration of animals 
was one of the mysteries of science, till Mr. R. A. Wal- 
lace proposed the following explanation. He supposes 
that in an ancient epoch, the Jurassic, the Australian, 
and Asiatic continents were separated from each other 
by a wide sea, and the animals of the two regions were 
naturally very distinct from each other. In course of time 
this ocean grew more and more shallow, and portions of it 
vecaine dry lund. ‘v: «tthe two continents approached 
each other, and islamis were formed. Volcanoes broke 
out in mid-ocean, pnd added to the number of islands. 
The animal inb-bitants of the two continents found 
their way from island to island, and came face to face 
un “pposite sides of tha Straits of Lombock, which pre- 
vo1..- @ farther migration on a large scale. 


2438. Has a Pitched Battle ever been Fought between 
two great Powers nominally at Peace with each 
Other? 

Yes. This has taken place more frequently than 
might be imagined from the serious nature of such an 
andetteking, Thus, for instance, in the year 1493 
there was a desperate battle between the Norman 
fishermen and those of the Cinque Ports. There had 
been trouble between them for some time; this culmi- 
nated in a pitched battle near St. Malo, in which 
quarter was neither given nor asked. The victory 
rested with the Englishmen. Again, it has been main- 
tained that England and Spain were nominally at peace 
when the battle of the Armada was fought, but this is 
only true in so far as that no formal declaration of war 
had been made. One of the best examples within the 
scope of the question is the battle of Dettingen, fought 
in 1743, when England and France were at peace. On 
the 9th of February, in the next year, there was a sea 
fight off Toulon, but France did not declare war till the 
20th of the next month. The Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed by Admiral Byng at Passaro five months 
before war was declared between France and Spain. 
In January, 1815, a pitched battle was fought between 
the British and Americans at New Orleans, though 
peace had been made between the two countriesin the pre- 
vious January ; and lastly, the naval battle of Navarino 
was fought in 1827 without any warning or declaration 
of war being sent from Britain and Russia to Turkey. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
uddress. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and 8 pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to an in any 
issue of the paper must ri ws by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. P, 
will only be for replies pubii 
"uthorities on replies are based muaet 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
Heation for every question received w. 
Se considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


2861. Is the tailless condition of Manx cats normal or 
otherwise P 

2862. What is the difference between the laugh of 
pleasure and the laugh of anger P 

£833. Is a good ear for music of any value apart from 
music P 

2864. Which is the earliest record of the imposition 
of duties resembling our Customs duties P 

2865. Which country was the first to possess a regular 
navy P 

2866. Of which living man may it be most truly said 
that “ He stands the shadow of a mighty name” ? 

2867. Which is the oldest national costume still worn P 

2868. Which of Shak ’s female characters moet 
nearly resembles the New Woman of to-day P 

2869. Of which Buropean countries have the 
respectively changed most and least since the 
period P ; 

2870. How is the “cup” in a burning candle formed P 


in Going down a Hill? 
When the brake is applied to one wheel only the 
robability ig that it not only does not help the horse, 

But actually distresses it, since it not only throws more 

weight on to its back, but also causes the cart to sway 

from side to side, and so makes his foothold still more 
insecure. When applied to both wheels the latter 
condition is obviated, but a disproportionate amount of 
weight is still thrown on the horse when he is in a very 
awkward position for beasing it. Inventors have tried 
to correct this by devices for shifting the centre of 
gravity of the vehicle as the brake is put on, but none 
of these devices have Pe proved very efficient, as the 
slightest movement of the brake destroys the balance 
again. Another suggestion has been to put the brake 
at the back of the wheel instead of the front. This, if 
properly arranged, would probably relieve the horse of 

a good deal of the downward pressure of the shaft, but 

on the whole it may be said that no brake has yet come. 

into general use for a two-wheeled vehicle which does rot’ 
distress a horse as much as it helps him in going down 
anything like a steep hill. 

2839. Dating from William the Conqueror, how many 
Different Strains of Blood are United in Prince 
Edward of York? 

William of Normandy married Matilda, daughter of 


Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and thus introduced a 
different strain of blood. His son, Henry II., by marry- 
ing Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, 


introduced Scotch blood; but Matilda was daughter of 
Margaret, also the sister of Edgar Atheling, so that 
Saxon blood was intermingled. Henry's father was Count 
of Anjou, so that a fifth strain came in; but, peserally 
speaking, we may call such marriages as being of 
rench Tlood. The mother of Edward II. was daughter 
of the King of Castile, and thus Spanish blood was 
introduced. Richard II.’s mother was English (the 
Fair Maid of Kent). No new strain beyond those men- 
tioned was brought in until we come to the House of 
Hanover. Here George I. was the son of the Electress 
Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth (daughter of James I.). 
Elizabeth had married the Elector Palatine, and this 
German blood was sustained by succeeding marriages. 
Thus Sophia married the Elector of Hanover, and 
George I. married Sophia Dorothea of Zell, his suc- 
cessors marrying other Germans. Our own Queen 
married a German, but her son, the Prince of Wales, 
married Alexandra of Denmark, who was grandmother 
of the present Prince Edward of York. At the least, 
then, the following strains are united in this young 
rince: Norman, Flemish, Scotch, Saxon, Spanish, 
Franck English, German, and Danish. As indicated, 
the various marriages with French counts, etc., are here 
reckoned as French. 
2840. Which Modern Trade is most Hampered b 
Restrictions ? - ae ts 
While every trade in connection with the sale and 
manufacture of spirituous liquors is hedged round by 
legal restrictions, no trade is hampered by regulations so 
stringent and numerous as is the distillers’. The reason 
is obvious in view of the enormous revenue—over 
£15,000,000 annually—raised from home-made spirits. 
Hardly anything connected with a distillery is at the 
option of the owner. The very site, the size of the 
stills, the construction of various stores, vessels, utensils, 
poe, cocks, fastenings, etc., must all be approved by the 
d Revenue authorities before the distillery is 
licensed. When work begins, almost every operation is 
performed in the presence of a revenue officer, and when 
one is not acanlty on the spot, every vessel, utensil, 
pipe, etc., through which the spirit is passing in the 
process of distillation is secured in such a way by locks 
and fastenings that no spirit can be abstracted. The 
locks used are of a special make, being so constructed as 
to render any tampering with them impossible without 
detection. They cannot be unlocked without tearing a 
label inserted at the time of locking. Some idea of the 
oe exe pe to which the manufacture of spirits is 
subjected may be gained when it is known that to one of 
the Glasgow distilleries there are as many as sixteen 


‘yevenue officers constantly attached. °, 
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Disablement Allowances up to £22 a week, and in 
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—under the title of ““SECRETS OF THE COURTS OF EUROPE,”— 


THE UNEXPECTED. 


SHE was the reigning belle! 

Straightway in love I fell; 

Potent became the spell— 
Too plain for masking. 

Then for a time I wooed— 

For her sweet favour sued, 

Till I’'d my courage screwed 
Up to ies “asking.” 


Out of the glaring heat, 
Where to the music’s beat 
Tripped the untiring feet 
Of the gay dancer, 
Gently I ied my fair 
Partner e0 débonnaire, 
Told her the whole, and there 
Waited her answer. 


Sweet was the flowers’ perfume 
Weird the enshadowing gloom; 
From the gay, lighted room 

Sweet strains came faintly. 
Turning, she smiled and blushed, 
Murmured surprise, and flushed, 
Then, in the silence hushed, 

Answered me quaintly. 


Doubtless you think se said, 
When she had raised her head, 
That which all lovers dread: 

“ She'd be my sister!” 
That’s where you've made a guess 
Wrong, as you must confess; 
For she said : “ Yes!” 

Yes! and I kissed her. 


of 
HIS NATURAL BENT. 


Fonp FATHER: “ If that boy of mine has any particu- 
Jar bent I can’t find it.” 

Philosopher : “ What experiments have you made to 
find out P 


“Very thorough ones. I gave him a toy printing 


press, a steam engine, a box of paints, a chest of tools, 


anda lot of other things, carefully selected to find out 


whether his tastes were literary, mechanical, artistic, 
commercial, or what, and I know no more than I did 


ore. ; ‘ 

“What did he do with them?” 

“ Smashed them all up.” 

“Ah! I see. He is to be a furniture-mover.” 


——qox7q7>j2———_—_ 


HOW SMALL=POX SHOULD BE 
TREATED. 


THE marks that small-pox leaves on the hands and 
face may be entirely prevented by the simple expedient 
of hanging red curtains round the patient’s bed. 

This marvellous discovery was made in the reign of 
Edward I. by Dr. Gaddesden, who from that time has 
been persistently ridiculed and laughed at by men of 
science to this day, notwithstanding the fact that he 
claimed to have effected many cures, notably that of 
Edward II. himself, when Prince of Wales. 

He ordéred that the patient should be wrapped in 
scarlet cloth, and that the bed and furniture of his room 
should be ny ey in the same colour. This was the 
main cure, but he continued to treat the patient in the 
usual manner, 

Itis only quite recently that it has been discovered 


that everything claimed for this simple remedy is per- 
fectly true. 


A BAD BOY. 


For precocity, irrepressibility, and too often depravity, 
Young England” in these days can hardly be 
surpassed. ere is a story told me yesterday: A little 
chap, not yet ap years old, whose parents live in one 
of the fashionable parte of London, went last week to 
pay a visit to his grandmother. While there, in 
rummaging through his grandmother's secretaire, he. 
came across a two-shilling piece, and shortly afterwards 
he was on his may downstairs to invest his “find.” He 
Sreeed the whole srount in, asmecta, si ren his 
return, was enjoyin em in the privacy of his room 
when his grandarother put in an appearance. 
_ ‘Why, Robbie,” she exclaimed, taking in the situa- 
tion, “ where on earth did you get all those sweets ? ” 
“Bought ’em,” was the reply. 


“ But where did you get the money ?” 
“A poitemss I met in the street ae it to me.” 
“Robbie, I don’t believe you are telling me the truth,” 


said the old lady slowly, looking her dson in the 
eyes. “In fact, I am sure you are telling me a false- 
hood. A little bird tells me that you are.” 

The boy looked at her with a somewhat incredulous 
@xpression. 

“Now, come, Robbie, tell me where you got that 


eri He e8 
“Why don’t you ask your dickeybird?” was the 
teady reply of the bad boy. 
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In a little village in the South of England a naturalist 
and taxidermist, well known for many miles round, 
carries on so thriving a business that he is able to clear 
a hundred and fifty pounds profit a year. 

Collecting insects and selling them from specimen 
cases, which he sends to all parts of the country, is the 
best-paying branch of his business. 

Although he has a very small sule for caterpillars, 
there is always a great demand for them when they 
turn to pupw, for the reasons that they not only require 
very little attention, but when the moth appears it is 
in a faultless condition. 

At the back of the house the old gentleman has built 
for himself a little greenhouse, where he puts the cater- 
pillars for the transformation to take place. It is filled 
with all kinds of crasses, weeds, and nettles, and when 
he comes to examine it in the mornings he frequently 
finds that as many as eighty or ninety moths have 
come out since the previous evening. He kills them off 
by dropping beazine on them from a medicine-dropper. 


he 


MEN WITH POOR MEMORIES. 


AN amusing instance of aphasia (or an inability to 
express thought by speech) was that of an old country 
gentlemen, who retained in his employ a large number 
of servants, most of whom he had known since child- 
hood. Wishing one day to suddenly summon his butler, 
he found that the man’s name had for the moment, as 
he thought, escaped him. He determined to call his 
footman, but to his surprise he discovered that he could 
no more remember the man’s name than the butler’s. He 
was all the more astonished when he found that he had 
entirely forgotten the names of every man and 
women in his service. He had also furgotten the names 
of his most intimate acquaintances, and so set about 
providing substitutes. Every man was known by his 

culiarities; certain persons of rank in the neighbour- 

ood he called the “ king,” or the “ queen,” or the “ grand 
vizier”; his butler and footmen were respectively “Old 
Waiter * and “ Young Waiter.” 

Another curious instance of aphasia was that of a 
famous Berlin physician. He was sitting in his study 
one morning, writing a receipt for a bill, when suddenly, 
after having written two words, he lost all sense of their 
meaning. a tried to write on, but found he could 
think of no words. He threw down his pen in despair, 
and attempted to speak, but was en unsuccessful. 
This was one of those cases, however, which soon pass off, 
and in a short time he was able to finish the receipt. 

A very similar catastrophe pet to a French 

hysician who was reading a medical work at the time. 

e suddenly found that he was unable to understand 
the meaning of the words he was reading; he attempted 
first to speak and then to write but without success; he 
discovered, however, on trying to exercise his limbs, that 
he could use them as well as ever. 

Meanwhile he had been exerting all his protecscns! 
knowledge to reason out the cause of his calamity with 
the result that, on a doctor being summoned, he indi- 
cated by signs that he wished to be bled, and in a short 
time he recovered. 

——_—_~>j——____ —_ -— 

THERE was a man in Nottinghamshire who discon- 
tinued the donation he had regularly made for a time 
to a missionary society. When asked for his reason, 
he replied : 

“Well, I've travelled a bit in my time; I’ve 
been as far as Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, and 
never saw a black man, and I don’t believe there are 


5 VERY few numbers of the first issue of our new 
=". magazine are still on sale. This, however, is 
= practically the last week it will be possible to 
} “obtain copies. In the meantime No. 2 is already 
. printed and only waiting for February Ist to 
appear. Looking through an advance copy I feel I can 
safely let my reputation as a magazine editor stand or fall 
upon this number. In the future I hope to surpass it. 
y motto has always been to go one better every time. 
But No. 2 as it stands is, I honestly consider, the best 
number of a monthly magazine that has ever been pub- 
lished—at any price—either on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic. What other ple think, however, is really of 
more importance. The following is a list of contributors : 


AUTHORS. ARTISTS. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood. L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
S. R. Crockett. Fred Roe. 


Edouard Detaille. 
R. Caton Woodville, R.1. 
W. F. Calderon. 
Holland Tringham. 
George Ashton. 
Hal Hurst. 
Charles May. 
Warwick Goble. 
G. G. Manton. 
F, T. Jane. 
G. Moatbard. 
J.P. Sullivan. 
Chris Hammond. 
Aad others. 


Sir Walter Besant. 

Walter H. Pollock. 

Allen Upward. 

W. L. Aldea. 

Gambier Bolton, P.Z.S. 

Cutcliffe Hyne. 

May Kendall. 

J. F. Sallivan. 

George Griffith. 

Joba Blousdelle Burtos. 

W. Arthur Woodward. 
Aad others. 


HOW PEERS TAKE THEIR SEAT, 


Even in these prosaic, unromantic days we often 
come across certain old-world ceremonies which survive 
only by reason of their antiquity and associations, and 
which, when looked at with the calm, hypercritical eye 
of modern cynicism, appear only as useless, futile senti- 
mentality. 

And there is no relic more quaint or more rigidly 
adhered to than the ceremony of the seating of a new 
Peer. For each rank, be it Baron or Viscount, Earl or 
Duke, there ie a different mode of procedure, though 
the general plan of investiture is in every case the 
same; neither, after having taken his seat for the first 
time, can the Peer congratulate bimseli that the ordeal 
he has just gone through will be his last. for, should he 
chance to be promoted to a higher rank, he will have to 
go through the whole business once again. 

And to a young sprig of the nobility it is a very 
trying ordeal, this ceremony of *‘ sitting down” in the 
House of Lords. 

Let us suppose our acébutant to bea baron. The first 
thing needful is for him to be sworn in, and _ this 
important event is initiated by the passing forth of a 
little procession under the doorway to the left of the 
gilded throne, consisting of the new peer, his three 
sponsors, and those two important functionaries known 
as Black Rod and Garter King-at-Arms, the former 
arranged in their scarlet gowns, adorned with bars of 
ermine, according to their precise rank, and in the 
regulation knee-breeches and immaculate buckled shoes. 

Garter King-at-Arms is goryeous in the extreme. In 
his gold-embroidered coat, on the back of which is em- 
blazoned the Royal Arms of England, and with his 
sword at his side, he might have stepped out cf a wax- 
work show. 

The procession issues seditely forth, the three 
sponsors leading the new peer, who is trying hard to 
look unconcerned, and as if such an event was a most 
ordinary, trivial occurrence. 

And so to the Woolsack, a comfortable, somewhat 
plain-looking red-cushioned seat, upon which the Lord 
Chancellor, in full-bottomed wig and gown, is seated, 
with an expression of stony indifference upon his face, 
calculated to chill the young nobleman to the marrow, 
as he hands his lordship a mysterious-looking document, 
which is, as a matter of fact, his summons to sit as a 
Peer of the Realm. 

But even now the Lord Chancellor does not unbend. 
A majestic wave of the hand towards the table hard by 
is his only recognition, and thither the new peer goes, 
to be met by the Clerk, who duly looks over the document 
and administers the oath. 

This done, Gurter King-at-Arms steps forward 
magnificently, and, content no longer to take up a 
subservient position in the rear of the procession, 
assumes the lead, and marches off en route for the 
Barons’ Seats, which are situated near the Bar, and 
some way from the Woolsack. 

The ordinary way to the Barons’ Seats is direct 
enough, but the Garter King-at-Arms is determined to 
give his charge—to come into vulgar parlance—“ his 
money's worth.” 

For the first few yards he goes straight enough. The 
new Peer sees the end of his trials approaching. But 
no! Suddenly Garter King swings round, and turns 
up a gangway to the right, by the seats known as the 
Crone Benches, the debutant immediately behind him, 
then the Sponsors in single file, with Black Rod last. 

Right round all the benches in the neighbourhood 
swings Garter King, his flock following, with their scarlet 
cloaks flying out behind, to make for the gangway which 
runs between the Barons’ benches and the space Leyond 
the Bar of the House, then to halt one step before the 
topmost tier of seats. 

he new Peer has now to be exceedingly well drilled 
in his part, and be he flurried or nervous, will in all 
probability halt and gaze beseechingly at the inflexible 
Garter King, who, with calm, supercilious silence, merely 
waves him on up towards the topmost seat. 

Having thus come to an anchor, the Peer und his 
sponsors sit down on the Bench, and turn their heads, 
upon which they have now set their three-cornered hats, 
towards the Woolsack. 

As soon as they feel assured that the Chancellor is 
really gazing at them, they raise their hats, a salute 
which is readily returned. ; 

This little performance, for some mysterious reason, is 
gone through three times, and three times only, when 
Garter King, who has been meanwhile standing idle near 
at hand, reasserts himself, and hurries out of the gang- 
way. The procession reforms and moves on towards the 
Woolsack. 

The new Peer, the term of his ordeal now nearly ex- 
nired, hastens up to the Lord Chancellor, who extends 
his hand for the young nobleman to kiss, and this little 
act of homage completes the ceremony. 

Nothing more remains to be done. The Peer passes 

out through the doorway to reappear soon in garb of 
everyday life, and in all probability heartily thankful 
that for the time his troubles are at an end. 
When an Archbishop takes bis seat as a Peer his 
sponsors, who must algo be prelates, are clad in all their 
piscopal robes, bearing college caps in their hands. 
But Black Rod and Garter King-at-Arms are there in 
attendance, be it lay-lord or prélate who is to take his 
seat. Neither would the show, as a show, be what it is 
without them. 


—at present running a series of intensely dramatic narratives through the pages of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


1EW AND STRANGE. 


A SIEVE with a double bottom has been invented 
which has this merit that the size of the meshes can be 
regulated to almost any degree that may be required, 
from the half to the sixteenth part of an inch. The 
cost of these sieves is, 1 understand, from de. upwards 
and the name of the inventors is Messrs. W. C. Saville 
and Co., of 3, Redburn Terrace, South Street, Ponder’s 
End, Middlesex. 

THE Monopresse is 2 ncw invention. It consists 
of two small strips of celluloid about an inch in length 
and half an inch wide, which are fastened together at 
one end. Upon the lower of these strips any monogram 
can be embossed, and it is then only necessary to place 
a sheet of paper or an envelope between the two strips 
of autinloit sd to press it firmly with some bard sub- 
stance to obtain anadmiralily distinct impression. This 
Monopresse is supplicd in a tiny case so that it may be 
carried without inconvenience in the pocket. 


AN ideal police baton has lately been distributed 
among the New York police. Thisis made of extremely 
heavy wood judiciously coated with indiarubber, and 
has this merit, that while it will knock a man down at 
a single blow, it will stun without breaking open his 
head. Hitherto the New York police have, I believe, 
been accustomed to call one another by ringing their 
clubs on the pavement. As this will no longer be pos- 
sible, perhaps the idea of training policemen to whistle 
the recognised military bugle calls may be entertained. 
The ordinary policeman’s whistle, as we know it in 
London, is just as likely to bring a cab to one’s assist- 
ance as a constable. 

Some genius has invented what he is pleased to 
ebristen a Cruetina. It resembles two egg spoons 
linked together with their tails doubled under them more 
than anything else. This cruetina is supposed to be 
slipped on to the edge of a plate, and to hold salt or 
mustard or any other condiment, where it can be found, 
without the opportunity of immersing itself in the 
gravy cr concealing itself on the underside of some 
morsel where no one would be in the least expecting to 
find it. It is for this reason, if for no other, admirable 
in its intentions. It is made in nickel silver and electro- 
plate, at a cost of sixpence and a sbilling respectively. 
Mr. Roland Sinith, of Whitford Vale, Bromsgrove, is 
the inventor. 

OnE of the problems with which distillers are 
faced is the rapid aging of whiskey. The ordinary 
method is extremely expensive and involves the employ- 
ment of such an enormous capital that it is cractioster 
beyond the reach of small dealers. This method has 
consisted chiefly in the elimination of the fusel oil, 
which has generally been brought about by heating the 
spirit, working it with air or oxygen under pressure, or 
by agitating the spirit in a cask. Mr. R. C. Scott, of 
Liverpool, has, however, hit upon an entirely new manner 
of bringing about the same result equally efficaciously, 
but at considerably less cost. Discarding the heat pro- 
ceas altogether, the seh kar is either worked at or below 
freezing point. The fusel oil is admittedly the part 
giviny character of the spirit, and is by the new process 
retained, while the light injurious ethers are eradicated. 
In this manner the spirit is cleaned and softened in a 
few hours, the loss of alcohol being only about one per 
cont. 


A STRIPED remora, or sucking fish, was found 
recently attached to the bottom of an American sieam 
launch, The fish, though not rare, is a deep-sea fish, 
and is hard to capture. It grows to the length of twelve 
to eighteen inches. The flat ‘top of its head is sur- 
mounted by a large sucking disc extending from near 
the tip of the upper jaw tothe ends of the pectorial 
fins, or about one-third of the total length of the fish. 
The disc is made up of seventeen or eighteen pairs of 
bony laming, the edges of which are furnished with rows 
of minute tooth-like projections. With this disc the 
fish attaches itself to a shark, a turtle, or some 
other larger fish, and is thus drawn rapidly through 
the water without the exertion of swimming. Occasion- 
ally it will release its hold long enough to swim off 
and get pomething to eat, but immediately returns to 
refasten itself. The South-American Indians make use 
of this instinct of the fish to catch sea turtles. They 
fasten a ring round the remora’s tail to which they 
attach a long line. The fish is then taken to sea, and 
when a rae turtle is sighted the remora is thrown 
overboard. It unerringly swims to the turtle and makes 
fast. The line is then drawn in, and soon both turtle 
and remora are in the boat. It is necessary, however, 
to wait until the fish feels inclined to let go, for it is 
impossible to detach it from the object by force without 
injury. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
eurious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Pranson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Parent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 


_ with patents, who will put himself in communication with ite 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tue Tsar of Russia calls his baby-girl by a 
diminutive, that translated means Little Blue-eyed. 


TE favourite pastime of the Prince of Wales 
when a child was that of sailing little boats. These 
were specially made for him, and consisted of every kind 
of river craft. 

THe Emperor William’s New Year gifts to the 
rulers of the world are engravings of his symbolical 
painting. M. Felix Faure, as the ruler of a great 
European State, was favoured with a present of this 
warning picture against Socialism. 

Peruaps the best private collection of stuffed 
and living birds in the world belongs to the King of 
Portugal, who is an_ enthusiastic ornithologist. 
Scientists from all parts of the world add to his cases 
and cages, and it is Petieved that he has one specimen of 
every important bird family at present known. 


To one who came recently to Rudyard Kipling, 
to ask if literary fame were so Joyous a possession as 
many people consider it, the novelist replied : “ There is 
only one great pleasure for an author, and that lies in 
work. A writer finds his happiness in creating, not in 
critics.” All of which is epigrammatic and true. 


Prince Henry OF BATTENBERG can claim no 
great excellence as a composer of music; he has, how- 
ever, like his distinguished wife, a turn for writing 
simple tunes, which are by no means without merit. 
The Prince is an accomplished violinist and often per- 
forms in private for the Royal circle melodies which 
he has composed for his own rendering. 


Sir Water Besant has been talking about 
himself and the way he reads newspapers. e says: 
“Tam, myself,a person of very limited tastes. Political 
speeches I seldom read. nor debates in any of the many 

arliaments. In their stead I read the leading articles 
upon them. Sporting news. financial news, the column 
from the LONDON GaAzxETTE, ecclesiastical news, meet- 
ings of companies, stock and share lists—all these I 
pass over. I also pass over all the advertisements. So 
that, really, my daily paper does me very little harm, as 
I read no more than a sixth part of it.” 


Tue Crown Princess of Denmark is the tallest 
Royal lady in Europe, if not the tallest woinan, 
her height being over six feet two inches. Her 
grandmother was Mdlle. Désirce Clary, the daughter 
of a stockbroker of Marseilles. This young woman 
z s Emperor, in 


gave up Napoleon Bonaparte, afterw 
order to marry Bernadotte, who eventually became 
King of Sweden and Norway. Her granddaughter, the 
Crown Princess of Denmark, is the richest as well 
as the tallest European Princess, having inherited 
£5,000,000 from her maternal grandfather, Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, in addition to the 
fortune left her by her father. 


PIuuspury, the famous American chess player, 
and, by virtue of his victories in England, Champion of 
the World, has to exercise the utmost care in habits of 
life and method of diet, to maintain the control of his 
nervous system. For some time now he has confined 
himself to one small plate of meat a day, has abandoned 
every form of drink except milk, and has become most 
abstemious in the use of tobacco. In the matter of 
sleeping, he indulges invariably in eight hours’ rest, and 
after a tiring contest, will, if possible, increase. his 
allowance to twelve. For recreation he has taken to the 
inevitable bicycle, but endeavours to avoid physical 
weariness, which is incompatible with mental activity. 


THE youngest son of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who is on his way back from revolutionary Cuba, is not 
unlike his father in many ways. He was the hero of 
a somewhat dramatic incident at the time of the 
Empire music-hall riots in London. One evening 
he leaped from one of the seats and harangaed the 
excited audience on the tyrannical action of the London 
County Council in inforcmg the views they then held on 
the License Question. The fire and eloquence of the 
pene orator was ted with tremendous applause 

y an audience who, for the moment, he had reduced 
to that quiet which comes of admiration. The crowd, 
however, did not ise in the speaker the son of one 
of the most fiery debaters the House of Commons has 
ever known. 


THe man of the hour ig undoubtedly Paul 
Kriiger, President of the Transvaal. This statesman 
is exactly seventy years of age. His methods and 
manners aré both rough. Notwithstanding this, he is 
eminently fitted for the that he now occupies, and 
beneath the rough exterior one diacovers a large heart, 

litical instinct, and a capacity for administrative 

etail that entitles him to a conspicuous place amon 

modern statesmen. Paul Kriiger receives a salary 
£8,000 a year. His way of life, however, is distinctly 
plebian. A story is told of some fashionable ladies who 
called to leave their cards on the President's wife. They 
discovered the distinguished lady mending on the door- 
step with a half-devoured orange between her lipe. One 
arm was immediately placed akimbo, the o care- 
fully balanced, whi ) free hand-was stretched out 
for the cards, which she minutely examined, what time 


the visitors stood waiting in mute surprise. + 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 25, Lyy6. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


4 os the question of the age at which a football 
player s ould retire, it is noteworthy that A. J. Gould, 
the Welsh captain, is thirty-two years old, whilst 
J. Valentine, who played opposite Gould in the English 
team, is very nearly thirty. Both piared a fine game, 
and none who were witnesses of Gould’s agility and 
untiring efforts to save the game for his side in the 
International match would be inclined to suggest that 
he had reached the age at which it is wiser for a man to 
relinquish the boisterous delights of Rugby football. 


JouN BELL, of Everton, affords an example of a 
man who attained fame at a remarkably early age and 
still maintains his splendid reputation after a lapse of 
ten years. When only fifteen, he gained county honours 
in Scotland, and for several years was a member of the 
famous Dumbarton team, helping them to win the 
Championship of the Scottish League before coming to 
England to play for Everton in 1893. He has played 
forward for Scotland four times in all, but only once 
against England. His height, weight, and pace, com- 
bined with his command over the ball, make him a very 
dangerous scoring forward. 


Mer. Jonn LEwIs, perhaps the best known and 
certainly the strongest referee in Association matches, 
gives a very interd@ting piece of information in the 
course of a recent interview. He states that in 1870 
three scholars of the Blackburn Grammar School, of 
whom he was one, formed a club which they called the 
Blackburn Rovers’ Football Club. From that small 
beginning sprang the club now world-famous as five 
times winners of the English Association Cup, and as 
one of the most prominent members of the Football 
League. Mr. Lewis himself played centre forward and 
inside left for the club for several years, when an injury 
led to his giving up playing in favour of refereeing. 

THE youngest man of the thirty who took part in 
the International Rugby match between England and 
Wales was E. F. Fookes, of the Sowerby Bridge Club in 
Yorkshire, but he was by no means the least conspicuous, 
and a brilliant career is predicted for him. Fookes is a 
student at Owen's College, Manchester, but plays for his 
local club whenever possible. His progress to the front 
has been unprecedentedly rapid. Three months ago he 
was givena place at wing tite erie in a county colts’ 
match; from this he progressed to the trial match, and 
then so far impressed the Yorkshire authorities that he 
was chosen to represent the county. His play was of so 
consistently good a character that he was nominated for 
the North team, was selected, and shone as conspicuously 
as anyone in the game. He was reserve for the 
International team, and got in through the inability of 
W. B. Thomson to play. At theconclusion of the match 
he was without question chosen to play in the next 
International match against Ireland, at Leeds, on 
February Ist. 


Some Northern papers allude with pity,and with 
the appended comment sic transit gloria mundi, to the 
fate of R. E. Lockwood; that one-time famous three- 
quarter-baok has just been relegated to the second team 
of Wakefield Trinity. There may, of course, be special 
reasons, not altogether dissociated from pecuniary con- 
siderations, for commiseration in Lockwood's case; but 
as a general rule, and looking merely to the question of 
sportsmanship, there is nothing degrading or 
ignominions in an oldplayer who has had his day in the 
more important engagements of his club falling back 
to the second rank when the dash and freshness of 
early youth have d. Rather is it an honourable 
thing, for he may thus continue for years to render great 
service to his club and the e. My own view is that 
most men give up playing football far too soon. There 
is no reason that 1 can ive why a player who has 
taken reasonable care of himself, and is physically fii, 
should not continue to participate in the game up to the 
age of thirty, or even for some three or four years 
longer. True, he may not be quite 20 efficient as in 
days of yore, but etill may be a very useful member of 
the second team, where his Inowleics and experience 
may be of immense benefit to the youngsters who are 
being trained on to take their in due time in the 
first fifteen, or first eleven, whichever the case may be. 
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Paper and Scissors. 


THERE are a number of pretty little es which can 
be played with paper and scissors. jana these do 
not sien belong properly to the strict domain of 
science, they are not without scientific value, as they 
contribute to the ‘ nattiness” of hand which is perhaps 
more important in really scientific work than any other 
faculty, save only that of observation. 

The vst Roper trick is the paper dart, made thus— 
Take a half sheet of note paper, and fold it in the 
Turn tro 


. middle lengthways. 
\ | of the end corners down to the 
middle line as shown at a. 
Repeat the fold b. Bring the 
sides of the 
— __ paper together 
| as at c. Fold 

4 es c 


si back the sides 


ee containing the 
angle, this time in the other direction to the strait 


edges, and then half unfold them, to a right angle d. 

To use the dart hold it with the finger ta trend by 
the middle fold of the sheet, keeping the wings upper- 
most, and throw 1¢ in the direction of the point. The 
dart will “carry” to a considerable distance, and will 
describe a ful curve in its flight. A glance at the 
drawings will show how to make this thing better than 
a longer study of the verbal description. Look well at 
the sae therefore. 

The old-fashioned trick of making a paper box is 
apparently forgotten by a large number of people now- 
adays. Perhaps those of us who remember it will for- 

ve the description for the sake of those who do not 

now, or who have forgotten, this rather pretty device. 

Here, aguin, the pictures will be the best help to the 
method of construction. 

Take a square picce of paper, that is, one having all its 
four sides of the same length, and all its 
angles right-angles, and to ascertain that it / 
is square, bring two of the opposite corners o 
‘7 together, and fold the paper in _ 
DX the middle, forming a triangle, thus (a). 

= Unfold it, and taking the other two corners, 
repeat the process. You have now a square, with a 
cross creased iri it. Lay it flat on the 
table, and fold each of the four corners 
to the intersection of the cross-lines, thus 
(b). This produces, when unfolded, a 
square with each angle creased over. 
Lay it cornerwise, and it 
looks like this (c). Now 
take each corner in succesion and fold 
it so that the angle touches the straight 
crease farthest away from __ itself. 
Unfold, and you have a square divided 

© into smaller squares and right-angled 
triangles (d). 

Cut out all the eight small triangles \ 
(they are indicated by arrows in the —[t! 
illustration). There will thus be pro- <7 
duced a figure like e. Cut asfaras the ~ {41 
first fold on each of the lines marked 
« in figure e; and on each pair of 

opposite corners, viz., the angles of the 
| original square, make cuts as indicated in e 
by dotted lines. 
\_| _l. These cuts are intended to hold the 
affair together when we fold it up, the 
fj) corners with the two side cuts being 
folded to pass through the opposite ones 
===] with central slits, after ; 
ca = the folds are Snitons: 
‘orming a junction like 
Jf, which represents the 
top of the finished box. 
All that remains is to 
join the opposite corners as men- 
tioned, tucking in the door-shaped 
syoares, and producing a stiff little paper box as 
at 


ce 


g. 
This is not nearly so complicated as it sounds. The 
next trick, however, is a little more difficult. Its result 
is to produce an object just as pleasing, and as useful, 
as the box. . 
Take two pieces of stiff paper and draw on each, with 
@ pair of com , a circle having a diameter of six 
inches and a half. To do this, the legs of the compasses 
must, of course, be three and a quarter inches apart. 
Across each circle draw a diameter as shown in the 
first of these sketches. Divide one side of the diameter, 
beginning at the centre, into inches. This will give 
three divisions of an inch wide, and 
one of a quarter of an inch. They 
are lette a, b, c, d in the sketch. 
Rule at right~angles to the diameter 


the lines a e, bf, c g, dh, ending at the 
\ circumference of the circle. Take 
the compasses again, and on stiff 


* per draw four aston with a radius 
equal to iA wlitch oo will all No. 2 circles, fSur with 
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a radius eg (No. 3 circles), and four with radius d h (No. BULLETS THAT DO NOT KILL. 


4 circles). 

Cut all these circles out, including the first couple 
(circles No. 1). Draw diameters on all of them, and 
divide these all the way along into inch spaces, 
ruling lines as shown in the sketch, but on both sides 
of the centre. All the circles have to be treated in 
this way. It is obvious that the No. 1 circles will have 
seven lines in them. There will be room also for seven 
lines in the No. 2's. The No. 3's will have room for 
only four lines, and the No. 4's for only three. We 
have thus fourteen paper circles cut out. Take a p:ir 
of scissors, and on each circle cut along the ruied lines 
that are perpendicular to the diameter, stopping when 
you get to the diameter. All that is then necessary is 
to put these circles together. 

egin with the largest pair. Put the open ends of 
the cuts together aud slide each circle 
into the other crosswise, as seen in 
the annexed drawing. Proceed to 
the next smaller circles, of which there 
are four, straddling them over the 
others, and so on until all are 
mounted—it is easy to see from the 
final figure, which represents the 
finished ball, how this must be done. 

It is perfectly simple, if you work from large circles to 
small. A thin penbolder will be found a useful help to 
the work. The result is rather a pretty object, which 
can be folded flat by squeezing it, and pulled out again 
with a little care. 

And now, for the pres- 
ent ut least, these little 
scientific talks are at an 
end. If any latent taste 
for practical science has 


been stimu- 
“ 


== simple erx- 
== periments 
set down, 
these arti- 
‘ cles will not 
have been altogether wasted. Anyone who wishes to 
go on from scientific play to scientific work will find 
an ample and not expensive literature at the booksellers 
to help him; and perbaps the habit of making common 
things serve as apparatus may save him a little expense. 
while nothing else develops so readily the faculty of 
observation—a faculty which adds incalculably to one's 
enjoyment of life. 
(“Army Notes” next week.) 


Se ff 


SHE: “Do you think of me as much as you did?” 
CnHouty: “ No, not quite. I’m raising a moustache 


now. £ 
= fo 


THE Escurial, the great Spanish castle, has fourteen 
thousand doors. It is said to be an admirable house in 
which to live, as its numerous passages render a 
bill-collector ineffectual. 


sre 


“Tr's a queer thing about children—babies,” said the 
proud father. “If I say ‘cat’ to my boy, the nearest he 
can get to repeating it is ‘tat’; butif I make up a word 
like ‘oobijoobie,’ that youngster can speak it more 
fluently than I can.” 

—+ $s 

Situ: “ Blumer is one of the most thoughtful men 
T ever saw.” 

Jones : ‘* What has he done now ?” 

Smith: “The other day he sent over for an umbrella 
I had borrowed from him, and had my name engraved 


on the handle.” 
—+3-=—__ 


LitTLE Giri: “Oh, Mr. Wheelman, do stop talking 
to sister a minute, and come and see my kitten. She 
looks too cunning for anything.” 

Mr. Wheelman (reluctantly): ‘“ Um—what is the 
kitten doing ?” 

Little Girl: “She's standin’ up so straight and 
prettily an’ sharpening her claws on your bicycle.” 


jo -— 


“ ALGERNON is very interesting,” said the stock- 
broker's daughter. 

“What does he talk about?” inquired her father. 

“Why, he’s ever so well posted in Shakespearean 
quotations.” ; 

“Young woman,” said the financier sternly, “don’t 
you let him deceive you. Don't you let him make sport 
of your ignorance. There ain't no such stock on the 


market.” 
ee 


InaTE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (white with angerat being 
disturbed): “ You London book canvassers make me so 
angry with your confounded nerve and impudence that 
I cannot find words to express my indignation!” 

Cunvasser (jumping with enthusiasm): “Then, sir, I 
am a great help Yo you. I have here the very thing 
you need—a dictionary of the English ina gosae, con- 
taining all the words and slang phrases known, and 
only five shillings. Take it, and you will never be ata 
loss to express yourself again.” 


== lated by the 
yy 


—he has awakened to find himself famous. 


In modern warfare it is not necessary, theoretically. 
to kill, the object being among civilised nations to place 
antagonists hors de combat. The memorable struggle 
between the Russians and Turks, in 1877, was the last 
oceasion on which two great European powers met in 
conflict. 

Since that time the armies of most of the great nations 
have been armed with a new kind of magazine rifle. 
This weapon his a greatly reduced barrel calibre, besides 
possessing the advantaye of being enabled to pour a 
number of shots rapidly at a critical moment. The 
recent campaign in Chitral, and a few cases of accidents 
which have occurred on or near rifle ranges, yo to prove 
that in future wars the wounds inflicted will be of a 
mitigated nature. 

The various properties of the Lee-Metford missile 
which are likely to affect the character of wounds pro- 
duced by the “ humane” bullet, are its smaller size and 
lighter weight compared with the projectile of the Snider 
and the Murtini rifles. 

This will result, as the limited experience gained tends 
to show, in acleaner cut wound much smaller in size, and 
with very little destruction of the parts of the body 
traversed by the bullet. The shock to the system is also 
diminished, and the wound is not hampered in its healing 
by the lodgment of the ball. 

Such are the considerations from a humane point of 
view, which have caused England, in conjunction with 
other nations, to adopt this modern weapon. 

A man at Aldershot, some yeurs ago, was struck by a 
ricocheted bullet from the 0°3U3 magazine rifle at about 
a mile and a half from the target. 

The missile struck him in the right thigh, passing 
through and out at the back. He said that when struck 
it merely felt as if he had been pricked through the skin 
with a penknife. The wound looked as if a thin-bladed 
knife had been thurst into the flesh. 

There was no hamorrhage from it, and it caused him 
only slight pain. 

Twenty-four days after the injury the man could walk 
well again, and was discharged from the hospital. 

A Martini or Snider ball, from weapons used by our 
Volunteer forces, striking in a similar situation would 
have shocked the system and shattered the bones to 
such an extent as to disable the man for many months, 
if not for life. 

A man employed at Woolwich Arsenal was struck b 
a bullet fired at only 100 yards from him. The all 
passed completely through the upper end of the left 
thigh, and did not cause him to fall. 

Calle antiseptic treatment the wound rapidly healed, 
and the man was discharged to duty thirty-two days 
after. 

The percentage of deaths among the wounded 
Chitralese in the recent campai under General 
Lockhart was very low compared with the number put 
out of action in consequence of wounds. 

Men who had been shot through the chest were still 
able to use their weapons when the Highlanders and 
Gurkhas attacked them at the point of the bayonet. 
One man had been shot longitudinally through the fore 
arm, the bullet coming out between the second and 
third fingers. Another noticeable case was that of a 
man who had been shot three times through the legs, 
and was then able to get away. 
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ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING, 


By A. Carrouu. 


Nore.—Vor the henctit of those who take up a copy of P.W. 
for the tirst time, | may be pardoned in saying tbat Mr. Carroll, 
whose adventures on this portion of his journey are here 
recorded, is working his way round the world for the special 
delectation of P.W. readers.—Eb. 


TX.—ACROSS INDIA. 

I sTaYeD with some friends fora few days at Bombay, 
and whilst there was fortunate enough to meet with a 
professional billiard player to whom, some time ago in 
South Africa, I had lent six sovereiems. He was now 
doing well as a teacher of billiards in the family of some 
Indian maynate, and so repaid me the debt before I even 
hinted at his doing so. Further than this, I made over 
twenty-five pounds through assuring a person's life; I 
reccived fifty per cent. of the premium. 

Being thus well supplied with funds, I bought a 
sevond-class ticket to Calcutta, vii Mbhow, Jeypoor, 
Agra, and Cawnpore. It only cost me seventy rupees, 
or about three pounds thirteen—remarkably cheap con- 
sidering the long distance. 

At Khandwa, where we arrived about ten o’clock at 
night, I had to change trains. Mine did not leave until 
early the next morning, but as it was waiting some dis- 
tance away in a remote part of the station, I went to it 
and made my bed ulong one of the seats. All Indian 
stations are supplied with dressing and bath rooms, 
which travellers may use free of charge. I was soon 
fast asleep, but waking up about two o'clock, and not 
being able to go to sleep again, I put on my coat and 
boots, lit a cigarette, and took a stroll along the line. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and a cool breeze 
was rustling through the thick jungle on either side. 
There were all kinds of strange sounds from all direc- 
tions, made by the insect world. Here and there were 
trees ablaze with the light of innumerable fireflies. I 
had gone about a quarter of a mile, when a low growling 
and snarling just ahead of me made my heart fora 
moment stand still. 

I remembered I was in India, and fearsome tales of 
man-eating tigers rushed through my brain. I looked 
carefully about, and after a time saw two beasts under 
the shade of a tree about fifty yards further away up 
the line to my left. They ap d to be quarsellta 
over something ne had just killed. I thought I had 
walked far enough and so returned to the train as 
quickly as I could. The next day an Englishman 
connected with the line told me that I had evidently 
seen panthers, they were very common about that part 
of the country, and he had shot six of them within the 
last three months. They were not dangerous unless 
attacked or extremely hungry. 

I visited the Parsee Towers of Silence, or rather 
walked round them, as I had no desire to go to the 
top and view the gruesome spectacle that would no 
doubt present itself. These towers are usually build- 
ings on the top of hills, with flat roofs upon which the 
Parsee deposits his dead, and there leaves them to 
the tender mercies of the vulture and other birds of 
prey. It sounds unpleasant, but, after all, is it any 
worse than our own mode of burial ?” 

This country is a wonderful place for meeting old 
school friends, and I received many invitations from 
men who were with me at Clifton, and now in various 
parte of India, to stay with them; unfortunately I was 
only able to accept in two or three cases. 

eypoor is considered by many to be the most beauti- 

ful town in India; [ did not think so, although I spent a 

pleasant two days there, visiting the pal 7 iesding the 

‘alligators, and otherwise enjoying myself. At Agra I 
had only time to see the Taj. It was built in 1647 by 
the Emperor Jehan as a tomb for his favourite wife, 
and is, there is little doubt, the most splendid and 
fascinating building in the world. As one views it from 
the further end of the avenue of trees it appears to 
float in the air, and recalls those wonderful visions of 
marvellous palaces we, as boys, conjured up in our 
mind's eye on reading the Arabian Nights. 

Jehan did not complete his work. The Taj is pure 
white. He wished on the other side of the Jumna to 
build a similar edifice of black marble, and then connect 
the two by a hanging bridge of silver across the river! 

I reached Calcutta a few days later, having paid a 
flying visit to Cawnpoor, Lucknow, and Benares—all on 
my route. I first of ull called upon the editor of TuE 
ENGLISHMAN, who gave me some literary work to do, for 
which I was well paid. I further received from Messrs. 
A and Company a free first-class passage to Hong 

ong on board their boat, the Catherine Apcar. 

Through this great act of kindness the succees of my 
undertaking is practically assured, as I have now 
sufficient money to take me to San Francisco from 
Hong Kong, travelling second class; and having reached 
San cieco—well, if ever I am to arrive home again 
it will be vid the Atlantic for a certainty, so completing 
the journey round the world. ° 

'o those who cannot winter in England I would 
strongly recommend India as a change from the 
Riviera and Egypt. The journey down the Red Sea is 
always smooth, and in the winter months, from October 
onwards, the monsoons have ceased to blow in the 
Arabian Sea, so that the vo across to Bombay will 
be found as pleasant and as possible, 
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"HOW SPAIN TREATS HER 
POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


From time to time the horrors of slave-dealing, and 
the barbarism with which prisoners are still treated in 
cern parts of the world have been exposed to the 

ublic. 
, There remains yet, however, a spot within twenty 
miles of English territory where such terrible suffer- 
ings and hideous tortures are undergone by human 
beings as to be almost incredible. 

This is at Ceuta, an old Moorish town in Morocco, 
surrounded by achain of fortresses which make it almost 
impregnable. 

he place was built by the Moors in 945, on the side of 
the ancient mountain Abyla. All the fiendish ingenuity 
of which they were mastera were exerted to invent and 
construct as many solitary dungeons, and horrible tor- 
ture chambers as possible, Just as it was in those dark 
ages, with as many improvements as were added before 
the Spaniards took possession in 1640, so it is to this day. 

This town to Spain is what Siberia is to Russia, but 
infinitely more horrible. Here political prisoners, and 


persons whom the Government suspects are,transported. 
As a rule the “suspects” are prominent and respectable 


citizens, who, however, have committed no crime, and 
against whom no charge can be brought. No suspicious 
papers have been found in their ion; they have 
no secret weapons; they have neither made rebellious 
speeches nor enco insurrection. 

Since they have committed no crime they cannot be 
tried in the orthodox manner, nor can they be executed. 
Nevertheless they are dangerous—they must be put out 
of the way. Therefore they are spirited to a dungeon 
in Ceuta, where they will be safe. 

The dungeons are hewn out of the solid rock beneath 
the fortress, and run in tiers fifty or sixty feet deep. 
They measure on an average eight feet square. The 
approach is made through the floor of the fortress, down 
long, winding etairs. e dungeons line either side of 
damp alleys, the only openings being a small hole about 
a foot from the ground. 

It is through this hole, e for the occasion, that 
the prisoner enters his cell, followed by armed keepers 
and a blacksmith. He is thrown on his back and chains 
are welded from his ankles into the solid rock. The 
Peeper then leave him, and the hole is blocked up with 
fresh masonry. The dungeon is reeking with damp, is 
infested with vermin, and pees tt Men Scanty 
scraps of food are occasionally passed through the open- 
ing by the keepers. 

For a whole year the prisoner is left to rot in the 
dungeon without seeing a human face. Naked and 
starved, he crouches into the darkest corner awaiting 
death. 

At the end of a year’s time the keepers and black- 
smith again enter the cell to see whether thé captive is 
still alive, and that the chains are in good condition, 
possibly to add fresh ones. 


a Dee 


Mrs. Brickrow: “How do you manage to persuade 
your husband to buy you such expensive bonnets?” 
Mrs. Topflatte: “I take him shopping with me, walk 
him about until he can’t stand, and then wind up in a 
bonnet shop. He’ll buy anything to get home.” 
ee fe 


Hoax: ‘“ How is it you're not married yet?” 
Noax: “ This amateur photographic craze is responsi- 
ble for it.” 
“ How so P” 
“All the girls I know have taken to developing 
negatives.” 
——— 


“'Wuat part am I to take P” said Chappie. 

“You are to be the heroine's father,” replied the 
stage manager. 

“What does he do?” 

“He dies ten years before the curtain rises on the 
first act.” 
a 


Poor Mr. Jarley is very absent-minded. The first 
day he spent on his holidays he aoe up at seven o'clock, 
dressed tily, bolted his breakfast, and started on 
the run for the railway-station. He had covered a 
mile before he realised that he was away on his 
holidays, and that there was no train to catch. 


—— sto 


MAGISTRATE (severely): “You are char, with 
kissing this young lady against her will and on the 
public highway.” . 

Prisoner: “She was in a bicycle costume, and I mis- 
took her for my long-lost brother.” 

Magistrate (briskly): “Dischargei. Call the next 
case. 

— 


Romantic Miss: “ Have there not been moments in 
your experience when life seemed full of unsatisfied 
wants P’ 

ret pe ger : aoe — 80.” ; ited 

“ At such times I always fly to music for relief. What 
do you do, Mr. Hardhead P” 

“T advertise.” (He did not say in P.W.; this was 
understood.—Ep.) 
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WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1396. 


STOCKINGS WITH POCKETS IN 
THEM. 


Pockets in ladies’ gloves are already old-fashioned. 
The latest dodge is to have a cunningly hidden pocket 
woven in a ftockin , and a quantity of hosiery with 
this addition has simy been imported into this 
country. 

The pocket, of course, is not so much for the ordinary 
articles of everyday use as for valuables, papers, notes, 
and bills which a woman likes to have about her when 
travelling. 

For some time past ladies have been in the habit of 
stuffing all kinds of articles into their stockings. The 
idea of a pocket, however, is a decided innovation. 


ef 
DISAPPOINTED. 


A CRUEL disappointment was that of a party of ladies 
and gentlemen exploring the depths of some celebrated 
mines the other day. 

It was arranged that a lunch was to be eaten on the 
one thousand five hundred foot level, and therefore at 
noon four large baskets full of dainties, both liquid and 
substantial, were lowered to the depths. 

These descended first among a group of honest 
Cornish miners delving on the one thousand two hundred 
foot level, who, in the absence of any instructions, 
decided, after much discussion, that it must be a national 
holiday, or something of the kind, above ground, and 
that this was a kindly little compliment from the 
owners. 

They therefore fell to on the eatables with much 
energy. When theexhausted excursionists ingnired for 
their refreshments, they discovered only the empty 
hampers and about twenty brawny miners, full of chicken 
aint champagne, mashed ice, and other things, dancing 
a demoniac Cornish breakdown. 


fh 
THE BIGGEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 


THE largest and heaviest man in the world is now on 
show in Paris. He is financially interested in the 
restaurant at which he takes up his position day by day, 
and the immense business which it does fully repays 
him the inconvenience of being stared at. 

He measures 6ft. 3}in. in height, and is exactly as 
broad as he is high. His arms are lft. 1lin. in circum- 
ference, his calves 2ft. llin. Round the waist he 
measures 7ft. 4in.; his weight is 520Ibs. There is no 
deception about him, for all his “ weights and measures " 
a) been big eon posted. ; - 

msieur Canonberg occupies a _specially-prepared 
platform at one end of his establishment. It is con- 
structed (by order of the police) of solid beams of wood, 
supported beneath the floor by iron pillars. A promenade 
1 from his seat to the door, down which, every half- 
hour, the big man takes a constitutional. 

He is a genial giant, a great smoker, but eata and 
drinks sparingly, and is never ill. 

The doctors suppose that he is suffering from an 
abnormality of the heart. “I never even knew,” says 
Canonberg, ‘‘that I had a heart.” Which is not sur- 
prising. 


et 
A Strona LIKENEss.—Visitor: “Do you think the 
baby resembles his pa?” 


other: “Oh, yes; he keeps me up late every 
night!” 
— ste 


Mrs. Gapasovut: “I don’t believe that Dr. Newhand 
knows a thing about medicine.” 

Mrs. Nextdoor: “Why?” 

Mrs. Gadabout: “He told my husband that all I 
needed was a rest in some quiet country place, when 
he knew that I was dying for a trip on the Continent.” 


For the most part, the entries for the Bicycle Competi- 
tion were ve witty, and, after much deliberation, 
penknives have been awarded to the following: 

W.C. M 2, Anderson Terrace, Red Post Lane, Forest Gate; John 


Bron binet Hrghtons Alen Mackis Nowine sd Kiixeatay a: 


"B.: 
W. Franklin, 80, Bonner Hoad, N.E.; W. A. Colcntt, 80, Btreet, 
Edge Hill, tdverpool; I. Peat, 2i, Springteld, Mann ford ; 
Bent. oH sad DCL. Drogheda, ore 
Blackburn .; Frank A. Howard, Street, 

. Pancras, N.W.;: Mrs. Lyons, 8 Hill, W: co. Down. 
reland: ‘iler, Front 8 . High Pittington, co. Durham; G, 
Blake, St. Martin's ‘errace, Salisbury ; A. J. Hubbard, 5, Street, St. 
Gries, 16, York gate, tat, Hida Mrs. Shaw, School House, 


Y itch; H. Whiting, Chalford Hi eter 
on See Had Lemeiater ne Binnetn ae seated tool, 
1a) “E.; James erruiah, Hacher-e: Bree Manghold, . of 
R. wie, 6, Bt 1 ‘8 Road, Ald t; P. Woodiord, 7, we 
Grove, West Briagford, Nottin, ; W. A. Burton 78a, Strathleven 
B Wes WW. Salisbury ; P. A. Crow, 45, Waterloo 
8 atheroole, 37, St. Nicholas 
e A 
Hobeon, 12, » Essex; M. E. Scarbrough, 90, 
Monk’a Road, Li 3 J. Emb 
J.G. Steel, care of Stace 
Oliver Jones, 5, North Btre 
Victory, u 


Everybody is asking who the Ambassador may be who has laid bare the secrets of European Courts to the writer,— 


a 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN, 29, 1896. 


NEW SENIAL STORY: 

The Final War. 
Ww 
The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louis TRAcy 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. 


— 05-00 
SUMMARY. 


Timr, 1893. War is declared against Great Britain by the combined 
Contizental Powers. An attack on Worthing is repulsed. 

Irene, Qivghter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
engazed to Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdule's Military 
Attach? and Lieutenant Rodney, of H.M.S, Magnificent, to Harivgton's 
sister Ethel. 

A warvellou3 wagazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

The torpeds-bort destroyer, the Horact, with Rodney in command, 
\e.ves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal. ; 

Outpacing the French fleet the Hornet succeeds in blowing up the 
canal, and returns triumphantly to Perim. The council of the alltes at 
Paris is aghast nt the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 
of Gibraltar are blockaded. 

The great naval engagement between the allied Powers and the 
British results in victory for the latter. Russia meanwhile obtains Port 
Arthur by se:ret treaty; this bait it offers to Japan in return for the 
loau of her fleet. Australia is threatened. Of all the British posses- 
sicns, India alone appears secure. An American journalist, Mr. 
Henry P. Chauncey, of the New York Worzp, calls on Lord Salisbury 
on urgent war business. 


CHAPTER X. (continued). 

Tue great statesman met him with grave courtesy. 

“Sit down, Mr. Chauncey,” he said. “Such an interview 
as this is extraordinary, and, I should think, unparalleled.” 

Mr. Chauncey bowed. 

“The New York Wor tp is honoured,” he said. and his 
alert mind conjured up the most startling “ exclusive ” that 
America had ever known. 

“TI donot know,” continued his lordship, “ whether you 
arc aware what the precise position of yourself and your 
colleagues isin this country at the present moment.” 

“ My lord,” replied the journalist with quiet dignity, “I 
am quite aware of it. If you choose to regard our presence 
here as likely to militate against the safety of England you 
would be justified in aeesting to leave.” 

“That is so,” replied the Premier. ‘“ But you need fear 
uothing. I believe in candour to the Press. It is too 
mighty a power for us to affect to neglect or despise it. 
What I propose is this—and I ask it as a favour. You 
shall call each day at the Foreign Office, where certain 
bond-fide and important news shall be given you. Call 
later on, sir, and an official shall give you such news as I 
can afford to make known. I shall trust largely to your 
discretion. A journalist of your standing and experience 
needs no word of caution.” 

Mr. Chauncey was profuse in his thanks, and was almost 
inclined to pity the Heratp. Lord Salisbury also had 
reason to be satisfied with result of interview. 

Next day war intelligence from American papers was 
flashed over the entire globe, save to South and East Africa, 
which were alone unconnected. And with it was dispatched 
the following simple paragraph : 

“The Minister for Wachee sent to every Colonial governor 
where possible a cable containing the single word ‘ Britannia.’ 
At the Admiralty word is hourly expected from Canada 
announcing that the fleet stationed there has sailed for 
ie ag 

his item of news was read in all English colonies and 
dependencies, and the cabalistic word, making the message 
obviously authentic, was read aright by British representa- 
tives, who grasped at once the stratagem that had been 
used. And thus, ina moment the British dominions were 
prepared for the shock of war and knew the line of defence. 

It was the first time in the history of nations that a 
Prime Minister had recognised the value of journalism as a 
force in war, and had used its stupendous organisation to 
save the fortunes of an Empire ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Tne gallant deeds of the Mediterranean Fleet found 
fitting counterpart in the national enthusiasm which 
prompted England to cheerfully embark upon an enterprise 
chiefly remarkable for its spirit of heroic self-sacrifice. 

None knew so well as the leaders of the people the 
desperate nature of the struggle to which they were com- 
mitted. Men and money must be lavished in the attempt 
to crush, once and for ever, the gigantic confederacy which 
had so suddenly sprung into existence. 

The Council of National Safety early decided that the 
public must be made to realise fully the tremendous odds 
against which they fought, believing that this step would 
render clear the 
necessity there was 
for the drastic and 
far-reaching methods 
of organisation which 
alone might serve to 
assure the Itimate 
victory of the United 
Kingdom. * 

At a meeting, 
therefore, over which 
Lord Salisbury pre- 
sided, the Prince of 
Wales being present 
as an ordinary mem- 
ber, the following 


SHERIE. 


“ce; 
Proclamation was drawn up: 
“To tHe Prorre or Gerat Britain AND IRELAND. 

“The declaration of war by France and Germany is an 
Open avowal of the determination of these two countries to 
y the Empire of Britain. This wholly unjust and 
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iniquitous conflict has been foreed upon us in amanner which 

has already called down the vengeance of the (iod of Battles. 

“On land and sca we have, by the increy of Providence, 
been able to defeat our foes and to save our beloved country 

from the horrors of invasion. 

“England is still, as she has been for many centuries, 
Mistress of the Seas, and, in any ordinary European com- 
plications, it would have been her duty and her sole interest 

to preserve that predominanc: for the bencfit of mankind, 
whilst not otherwise interfering in the strife. 

“But, unfortunately, it is impossible to pursue such a 
peaceful and beneficent course. 

“The chief statesmen and the principal newspapers of 
the Allied Powers have candidly declared their action to be 
the prelude to a war of extcrmination! Great Britain, 
they say, must be reduced to the level of Iceland, stripped 
of her dignity and vast possessions, and her people ruined 
and disintegrated. Those are no idle boasts. They are 
backed up, as we havo s-en, by a terrible purpose and con- 

centration of aim which have been stayed alone by 
the invincible courage of our gallant soldiers and sailors. 

is In plain and sober carnest we are tighting for our lives, 
our liberties, our homes, for all that we hold dear on earth, 
for all that has raised Britain to the proud position she 
occupies among the nations. 

“Under such conditions our duty as citizens of the British 
Empire is unmistakable. We must resolve to crush those 
who would crush us, and not desist from our task until we 
have effectually secured the peace of Europe upon a per- 
manent and proper basis. 

“The Council of National Safety believe that the most 
effective method of illustrating the magnitude of tho task 
imposed upon England is to set forth in simple figures the 
war strength of the Allied Powers so far as their land forces 
are concerned. At sca, England has shown that she can 
deal with them, but the necessity for invading both France 
and Germany wake it imperative that there should be no 
under estimation of their fighting establishment. . 

“France, then, has an army of two millions of men, with 
nearly 150,000 horses and 3,000 guns. Half a million of her 
troops are actually under arms; the balance will probably 
be called upon the moment we assume the aggressive, and 
by summoning her territorial reserves she can place 
3,000,000 of men in the ficld. 

“The army of Germany in the field consists of over half 
a million of men, which can at once be increased to 
1,500,000, with 312,000 horses and 2,800 guns. The mobili- 
sation of the reserves more than doubles her fighting force. 

“We are therefore called upon to face siz millions of 
trained soldiers, with 462,000 horses and 5,800 guns, 

“At this moment there are under arms in Great Britain 
and Ireland some 500,000 men, including regular troops, 
volunteers, militia, and army reserves, with 1,000 guns and 
15,000 horses. 

“It is proposed to forthwith double the number of men, 
deen and horses. The guns are in store, the horses are 

ing purchased, and we call for 600,000 young men, 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty, to volunteer for 
war service immediately. 

“The Commander-in-Chief estimates that he will thus be 
enabled to land expeditionary forces of sufficient strength 
for the first advance on the shores of France and Germany 
within a few days. 

“We also call upon the nation to enroll three millions of 
men in addition to the expeditionary forces already detailed, 
in order to reinforce the armies abroad to such an extent as 
may be deemed necessary, and to provide for the defence of 
the United Kingdom in case of further attack. 

“It will be the duty of lord lieutenants of counties to act 
with local authorities in selecting from registers of all men 
capable of bearing arms, first, the local levies for the 
immediate strengthening of troops under orders, and, in 
the second place, the further mobilisation of the Auxiliary 
Army of three millions. 

“ Sir Redvers Buller is charged with the conduct of this 
further mobilisation, and each line regiment in the service 
will provide a complete company of selected non-com- 
missioned officers and men who will supply the nucleus for the 
officers and non-comnissioned officers of the Auxiliary Army. 

“ All local authorities should be guided by the following 
supreme considerations in discharging the onerous task 
imposed upon them: 

“Ist. The able-bodied unemployed should be drafted into 
the ranks of the army forthwith. 

“2nd. Single men should next be selected in preference 
to married men. 

“8rd. Care should be taken to interfere as little as 
possible with manufactures which by their nature contri- 
bute to the food supply and clothing of the nation. 

“ 4th, Selected officers and men of the police force should 
be utilised to extend the supply of ve galas troops drafted 
for drill purposes into the Auxiliary Army. 

“5th. Special local measures must be taken for the 
adequate preservation of law and order. 

“Inland Revenue and Customs Officers will abandon 
their ordinary duties and devote themselves wholly to the 
commissariat and transport requirements of the troops, 
and for this purpose will act with Post Office officials, three- 
fourths of whom will at once be nominated for this work by 
the Postmaster-General. 

“We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that Great 
Britain is now fighting for her life, and that it is the duty 
of all her sons, without distinction of class or position, 
to devote every energy towards bringing the war to an early 

and successful termination. . . 

“It should be added that it is the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government, at the conclusion of hostilities, to 
recommend that the pay of all ranks of mobilised troops 
shall be continued for three months, to enable the officers 
and men to resume their positions in civil life with the 
least possible disruption or personal loss. 

SavisBury. 


Bigned ALBERT Epwagp. 
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“There,” said the Commander-in-Chicf, as le laid down 
the pen, “ that proclamation means proscription.” 

“No,” exclaimed Mr. Gladstone. “ Proscription is com- 
pulsion, This is the call to arms of 
a free people. It is another prayer to 
the Almighty to sect back the sun 
until we have conyuered the enemics 
of human progress.” 

“Whatever it may be termed, I get 
the men,” replied Lord Wolseley,‘ and 
I feel certain tbat we can beat the 
allies on their own ground.” 

“Who leads the expeditions?” 
inquired Lord Salisbury. 

“Lord Roberts commands the attack 
on France, and Sir Charlies Dilke has 
asked to be appointed on the staff. 
His aid will be extremely valuable, 
as no other Englishman knows more 
about French affairs or is so well versed 
in the composition of the French army. Sie Hveiyn 
Wood is intrusted with the control of operations against 
Germany.” 

“ Have you formed any definite plan?” asked the Prince. 

“ Yes, sir. Iam acting largely upon the lines laid down by 
the small committee which sat during the winter after we 
had received the news of a threatened hostile combination 
last November. We then thoroughly overhauled the schemes 
prepared by ihe Intelligence Department, and the chief 
modification in the method of pending operations has 
reference to Germany. We abandoned the project of an 
attack by way of Belgium.” 

“Why?” inquired Sir William Harcourt. “It has 
always seemed to me that Belgiun would be an excellent 
base for an advance against cither country.” 

“True, but in such a gigantic business as this we must 
look somewhat to moral effect, and I believe it is possible 
for our troops to be simultaneously at the gates of Paris 
and Berlin.” 

“When do we move?” said the Premier. 

“TI hope to receive intelligence of the occupation of Havre 
on Saturday morning,” was the quietly confident reply of 
the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

“Havre!” cried several voices together, whilst the 
members of the Council exchanged looks of astonishment. 

“Yes, Havre,” exclaimed Lord Wolseley, speaking with 
unwonted energy. “The Seine is our road to Paris, and 
Havre is the first fortification in the way. I regard this as 
our least difficult task,” he added, “and I am glad to be 
able to say that Lord Roberts fully concurs with me.” 

“ Are you satisfied with the Admiralty arrangements for 
transport ?” inquired Mr. Goschen. 

“Perfectly. I wish I had the men to fill the ships your 
department has placed at my disposal. By-the-way,” con- 
tinued the Commander-in-Chief, who appeared to be anxious 
to escape further questioning, “what progress does your 
Royal Highness’s inventor make?” 

“Excellent,” said the Prince of Walee. “He is a 
wonderful fellow. His men turn out 2,000 articles each 
day; I have actually made three myself, and am becoming 
quite an electrical expert. I am thinking of preparing a 
paper for the United Service Institution on the truo 
inwardness of an ohm.” 

The Prince’s eagerness roused the curiosity of the other 
members of the committee. They asked him to describe the 
invention, concerning which very contradictory rumours 
were afloat, and their request was acceded to. Very clearly 
did his Royal Highness set forth the principle of the 
electrical apparatus in which ho Was 60, interested, 

* 


In the drawing-room of a house in Mayfair two girls were 
smiling through their tears whilst reading for the fiftieth 
time a pencilled note which had just reached them from 
Plymouth by the kindness of the captain of the Peninsular. 

“T am quite sure that Frank is safe, dear,” said Irene 
Vyne as she sank on her knees by the side of Ethel 
Harington. They were laughing and crying together over 
Rodney’s letter from Malta. ; 

“Tam hopeful myself,” replied her companion, “ but I 
don’t sec how we can do more than hope. It was such a 
terribly dangerous undertaking.” 

“Oh, of course. I know that. But naval officers are 
accustomed to explosions. Boilers and guns and things 
are always bursting. Besides, he is so full of resource. 
You remember how rapidly he disposed of that Frenchman 
who was in our service at the Embassy. Father afterwards 
discovered that he was a most skilful spy in the employ of 
the French police, and that he had found out the secret of the 
Foreign Office cypher. Only yesterday I ascertained how 
it was I had such a curious notion of having scen him 
before.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ Lady Grasmere called, and then I remembered where I 
had met him. It was at a musicale she gave last November 
in town, and the wretched creature was masquerading asa 
Russian tenor. He sang divinely, too. What a pity he 
should be only a mouchard.” ; 

Lady Irene Vyne would have been even more surprised 
and disgusted had she seen M. Pochowski, ex-singer, ex-valet, 
at that moment, sitting on a magnificent horse at the head 
of a squadron of the Imperial Guard, drawn up for inspec- 
tion by the Tsar of all the Russias. ; 

Captain Harington entered the room, hot, excited, and 
too full of his news to properly hook up his sword, which 
slipped and clanked against his spurs as he strode towards 
them, 

“Give mo acup of tea, girls,” he cried. “I'm choked 
with dust and news. Rodney has blown up the Sucz Canal 
and I have been appointed to Roberts's staff. We'll be in 
France before the week is out.” ; 

Ethel looked at Irene to see how she would receive this 
momentous intelligence, but the girl's face only flushed a 
little, and her hand did not tremble as she brought the tea 

her lover. . 
ON wish I was a man that I might also go,” ehe said 


474 


“ Anyhow, I will never forgive you if you don’t send more 
lucid epistles than Frank has favoured your sister with.” 
And sho showed him the now almost illegible letter. 

“ Hello!” he said. 
“Poor old chap! 
He wept so copious- 
ly over the note 
that his tears 
haven't dried yet.” 

Ethel snatched 
the paper from 
him, and_ Irene 
coolly ignored his 
remark. 

“ How many men 
go with you?” she 
bnquired. 

“We start with 
150,000. Once a 
landing is effected 
200,000 more follow. 
Then we make a 
forward movement. 
The advance will 
be along the line of the Seine. How jolly glad I am that 
I did the trip from Paris to Havre last summer in a canoe.” 

“ Will such an army be strong onough to act effectively ?” 
paid Irene, who, it must be remembered, was an am- 
bassador’a daughter, and knew exactly the numbers and 
efficiency of the French forces. 

“'To conquer France we will need ten times as many,” 
replied Harington, rising to depart. “But Lord Roberts 
thinks that the allies arc hardly prepared for such a bold 
counter-inove on our part. You must not forget that they 
lost the pick of the army of the north in the fight off 
Worthing, and our expedition, once it gains a footing, will 
be quite able to deal with the remainder of that Corps 
d’Armée at the outset. Of course they will try to smother 
us afterwards, but they inay not succeed. Bobs will work 
off a few tricks on them that he learnt in Afghanistan.” 

“This will be a war of men, not of tactics,” exclaimed 
Irene. 

“ Perhaps both,” cried Ethel Harington. “Frank, I am 
sure, will fight well, but it was by cleverness that he was 
ablo to destroy the Canal.” She was so desperately in 
earnest that the others laughed. 

“Yeddy Harington,” said Ircne, amusement st ling 
with emotion in her tremulous tones, “ your sister will cee 
up that wretched stroak of water ten times every day for 
the next month. If you don’t go and do something big I 
will jilt you and marry Mr. Briggs, who actually left cards 
on us the day after we all came back from Paris.” 

° * * * « 


And Briggs, William Briggs, of Catford—where was that 
cycling expert during these troublous times ? 

He was the hero of the Cat and Anchor, the lion of the 
cycling club, the darling of every new woman in that town 
on wheels, 

But his soul had been fired by the events of that 
menorable night in the Gare du Nord and the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré. The placid joys of puncture proof 
tyres and lever chains fascinated him no longer. Lord 
Eskdale’s words rang in his ears. “ You have indeed done 
your country a good turn,” said the Ambassador, and the 
phrase haunted him. Could he not do England another—a 
million—billions of good turns—thought Mr. Briggs, by 
organising a corps of Catford cyclists, and offering their 
services to the expedition ? 

A list opened in the Cat and Anchor soon had fifty names. 
In the club it was quadrupled. Armed with this document 
he sought out Lord Eskdale, who brought his offer to the 
notice of Sir Redvers Buller, and ere many days were past 
his cyes danced in his head as they read the following 
extract from the GazeTTe: ‘‘To be Captain in the Auxiliary 
Army, William Briggs, cycle manufacturer, Catford, com- 
manding the Catford Cycle Corps.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue Capture or Havre. 


“ Combien ?” on? 

“Tl ya onze cuirassés, cing croiseurs, vingt-trois canonnicres 
et—tonnerre de Dieu—plus de cent batiments de transport !” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted General de Rosny impesiently, 
turning to the naval officer who was supplying him with 
this information. “How many men? ey cannot land 
their ships.” 

Lieutenant Lelitvre ehut his glass with a snap, and an 
angry light came into his eyes as he fiercely inquired if 
Monsieur le Général intended to convey any slight to the 
French navy by his remark. 

For a moment the soldier felt 
inclined to strike to the ground 
the irritable fool who chose such 
a moment for the nice considera- 
tion of phrases, but he mastered 
the impulse and explained that 
nothing was further from hia q\@ 
thoughts. : 

Whereupon the mollified lieu- 
tenant informed him that by pack- 
ing men on board ship tothe utmost 
capacity, the English pigs could 
not stow away more than 150,000 
troops on thearmament, then some 
eight miles out at sea off the Cap 
de la Have, and de Rosny forth- 
with rode off to the Fort de 
Frileuse where his staff were as- 
sembled. 

Tel ns were = promptly =| ' 

ippatched to the Second and 
Third Corps d’Armée at Amiens and Ruuen. In both towns 
was in readiness, and train after train started 
for Havre obnveying some 200,000 troops to the locality. 


Somo 50,000 men were quartered in tho barracks and fortifi- 
cations of the town itself, whilst the others were split up 
into two army corps, the first resting on Montivilliers and 
the second on Harfleur, both towns being within an hour’s 
march from the outskirts of Havre, and connected therewith 
by two lines of rails. 

Havre stands on the northern side of the estuary of the 
feine and is very strongly fortified. The western, or sea 
face of the town, is protected by the powerful fort of Ste. 
Adresse and a redoubt near the Jetéc du Nord. The harbour 
and docks are guarded by the Citadel, Bastion de la Floride, 
and Fort de l'Heuro, whilst the Fort do Tourneville and 
Fort de Frilcuse, not to mention swarms of small redoubts 
and earthworks, provide serious obstacles in the way of a 
land attack. 

But Lord Roberts, who was standing on the quarter-deck 
of the Majestic, to which fine veseel Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lord Charles Beresford, had transferred his flag since the 
disablement of the Magnificent, had discussed every item of 
his programme in the office of the Commander-in-Chief 
before his departure, and was now engaged in giving his final 
instructions to generals of divisions and brigadiers. For 
the present the information was not to be imparted to any 
other members of the expedition, but prior to actual opera- 
tions every officer and private were to be made clearly 
cognisant of their individual posts in the collective pro- 
gramme. 

It was Thursday afternoon, the day following the fight 
at Gibraltar, of which no tidings had yet been received by 
either party. 

In his latest goneral order to the troops, Lord Roberts, 
whose official title was ‘‘ Field-Marshal Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Expedition,” exhorted all ranks to remember 
that the safety of England lay in their hands. 

“Task you,” he said, “to combine rigid obedience with 
unalterable resolution. To you is intrusted the honourable 
duty of taking the first forward step on behalf of your 
country, and I would remind you that this will not be the 
first time English soldiers have occupied Havre. Your 
forefathers stormed the town nearly three hundred and 
fifty years ago, and I am firm in the belief that the flag 
unfurled by those glorious progenitors will again be see 
dominating the heights which command the entrance to the 
Seine—the road to Paris.” 

Six of the eleven ironclads, the Majestic leading, entered 
the ten-metre channel and steamed slowly onwards until 
within two miles distance from the Fort del’Heure. The 
other warships at considcrablo intervals formed a cordon 
round the flotilla of transports and Cunard and White Star 
liners which had conveyed the troops from Southampton, 
and were now anchored in the roads out of range of practi- 
cal gun fire. 

Tho three French coast defence vessels, and a number of 
torpedo boats, were seemingly under orders to remain for 
the present behind the guns which protected the Avant 
Port, and in the Bassin de l’Eure and Bassin Bellot could 
be seen the masts of a great company of cargo steamers, 
evidently freighted with war material for the subsidiary 
move on England if the first attack had succeeded. 

A tricolor floated proudly over the Bastion de la Floride, 
and the mery lieutenant of the Majestic asked permis- 
sion to direct the first shot fired in the engagement—a 
shell from a twelve-inch gun—towards that locality. 

Never was gun laid more carefully. The excellent chart 
of the harbour in the officer’s possession enabled him to 
accurately verify the distance calculation, three gunners 
declared the training perfect, and with a thunderous roar 
the first avenging missile sped over the waters and hurled a 
cloud of dust and masses of masonry over the railway line 
that runs along the rear of the fortifications. 

But it did more. It 
demolished the flagstaff 
and its supports, and a 
wild yell of delight roso 
from the British fleet as 
officers and men noted the 
fall of the French flag at 
the very outset of the en- 
gagement. 

t stiff artillery duel > 
now broke out between / 
forts and ships, and the 
latter, by ‘instantly "f 
changing their positions, 
were able to disconcert 


they suffered little harm, 
whilst they were able to do considerable damage to the 
battery near the jetty and the Fort de I'Heure. 

The Salamander, to: io gunboat, early distinguished 
herself. Commander les was ordered to make a recon- 
naissance up the cstuary, and he actually steamed to within 
firing distance of le, nearly ten miles up the 
Channel. The Eclair and Vitesse darted ont of the Avant 
Port to cut her off, but were promptly sunk by the quick- 
firing guna of the Majestic, which had drawn closer in shore 
in anticipation of some such move, and this experience by 
the enemy made easy the progress of the audacious 
Salamander. . 

Lieutenant Eagles, on his return, — the massing 
of French troops at Harfleur, Confreville, and Videmare, 
information which precisely bore out the views held by 
Lord Roberts. 

The night was clear and starlit. The moon, in her 
first quarter, struggled to aid the brightness that rendered 
objecta discernible at a considerable distance, and even 
through the smoke and confusion of the t it 
could easily be seen that the enemy expected an immediate 


al i 
But the men on board the were ordered to 


which continued throughout the night. 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN, 25, 1890. 


As day broke over the coast line several of the remaining 
ironclads and cruisera; together with a dozen gunboats, 
joined the fighting line, and vigorously shelled the immense 

dies of troo which had been drawn up during the night 
to repel the threatened invasion. Such wholesale carnage 
resulted that the French commander speedily withdrew his 
men behind the shelter of the forts, and the latter, dis- 
regarding the heavy fire of the ironclads, did such 
destruction among the smaller vessels—one British cruiser 
and two gunboats being sent to the bottom—that the game 
might so far have been considered drawn. 

But the forts themselves were in a sorry plight, and Lord 
Roberts’ face wore a much more pleased expression than 
was warranted by the situation in the opinion of his men, 
stewed up as they were in the most uncomfortable fashion. 

The day wore away without the slightest sign of definite 
movement, and beyond the knot of divisional and 
brigade commanders who knew the Commander-in-Chief’s 
intentions, hardly an officer or private in the army but 
considered that a golden opportunity had been lost on the 
previous night, whilst every lapsing hour gave the enemy 
more time to consolidate his position. 

This view prevailed amongst the Frenchmen also, and 
pechave the only man on shore who mistrusted the seeming 

esitancy of the British was General de Rosny. 

Delay in itself was irksome. It was now fraught with 
foreboding. 

The physical and nervous strain upon his troops was not 
wholly to his taste, but, good and careful soldier as he was, 
he spent the time in supervising every detail of the defence 
from any possible point of attack, which, he was sure, would 
take place that night. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, signals from the es 
ship to the troopships caused a flutter of expectation on 
hands, to be followed by a feeling of profound astonishment 
as the flotilla, accompanied by a strong guard of ironclads 
and cruisers, bore off in stately procession towards the 
north-west, as though bound for Cherbourg. 

“It is an infamous ruse—this bombardment—to draw our 
troops here and lay open some other locality,” cried a French 
major of dragoons, as the strange manwuvre became known 
on shore. 

“Where are we a-goin’, 
Jack?” said a Tommy in 
the Grenadiers to a sailor 
who passed him on the lower 
deck of the Teutonic. 

“ We’rea-headin’ for New- 
foundland, just now, an’ it’s 

five days of the best,” was 
the answer. 

“Of all the bloomin’ 
chucks I’ve ever seen, this 
is the wust,” roared Tommy, 
and the Grenadier Guar 
have never been nearer 
mutiny than they werewhen 2 
the rumour went round that 
the expected landing was 
not to be made. 

So serious was the growl 
that it reached the ears of 
the commanding officer. He 
sent for the sergeant-major. 

“Tell them,” he said, “to eat a solid supper and smoke 
till they’re black in the face, as they will have as good a 
fight before morning as the regiment ever seen.” 

Then joy prevailed, and the fumes of nail-rod mingled in 
the breeze with the strains of “ Annie Laurie.” 

General de Rosny was absolutely puzzled. He telegraphed 
to Paris, Cherbourg, Brest, and Le Mans, the headquarters 
of thefourth Army Corps, whilst General Mercier, at tho 
last-named place, spoiled the dinner of the officers of tho 
the 104th Infantry by an imperative message to entrain 


| forthwith. General Saussier, the Governor of Paris, did 


not please de Rosny by ordering an immediate preparation 
for assistance to be given in-the West. Altogether, Havro 
had more than the usual mauvais quart d’heure that 


evening. 
But the bombardment proceeded as furiously as ever. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ir a body meets a couple 
Crossing o’er the street, 

Need that couple cover all the 
Flagstones with their feet P 


Do they show the best of breeding 
And ts bluest blood, 

When they crowd that lonely body 
Off into the mud P 


Ifa pails meet a body, 
Would it mar their style 

Should they take a single crossing—= 
Going Indian filef 
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Simon Wiruxresy (on his first trip away from 
Meadowcroft, to a a ae “TI say, mister, 
T’s never bin in a kentry whar night come’on ez sudden 
ez it do hyur.” And each fanael was a fresh surprise. 


Tramp (at the eral “If x please, lady——” 

Mrs. Muggs (sternly): “There, that will do. I um 
tired of this everlasting whine of ‘ Lady, lady.” Iam 
just a plain woman, and——” . 

Tramps “You are, maddim—one of the plainest 
ar ever seen, an’ one of the honestest to own up 


The first of the series déalt With a frustrated plot to kidnap the little King of Spain, and— 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 25, 1896. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


—- FICTION. 
A ROMANCE. 


(Ye Poet, waxing sentimental, sendeth off to hys ladye 
love ye metrical recital of ys woes and hys undying 
affection.) 

THERE'S a room in Bohemia, cheerless and drear, 
That the sun never gladdens with light— 

No friends ever break on my solitude here, 
And day is as sombre as night ; 

Yet night is all sunshine and day is all blest, 
And troubles fall lightly as dew. 

Trim Fancy in holiday garb I have dressed— 
I'm dreaming, fair lady, of you! 


When I wonder and blunder through drowsiest lore 
Of Blackstone and Bishop and Kent, 

*Till my brain is as dry as the dust on the floor, 
And reason is crooked and bent— 

Then Fantasy comes, and in Fantasy's train 
Come visions of happiest hue— 

Far away, in my sun-dazzled castles in Spain, 
I'm dreaming, fair lady, of you! 


So the sun may come up and go down, as he will, 
Till he smiles on my fresh-covered grave; 

And little I'll care, lying pallid and still, 
For the honours that living men crave. 

But I'll dream on for ever in peace—if the dead 
May dream of the love that they knew— 

And the low-waving grass that grows over my head 
Will whisper, dear lady, of you! 


(Ye rare being from ye Weste, and ill-appreciating ye 
flightes of Pegasus, makes reply.) 


Oh, give usa rest on your “castles” and “ dreams,” 
And your “ grave” and your “ low-waving grass”! 

Please send me a box of good chocolate creams, 
And burn all your metrical gas. 

Perhaps you don’t know that you give me a pain, 
But really and truly you do! 

Go and bury yourself in your “castle in Spain "= 
It’s the place for such duffers as you! 


(Ye Poet taketh ye nexte train for “fayre Provence.’’) 
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A War Incrpent.—Captain Dumesnil and his 
company of chasseurs-i-pied had occupied a large brewery 
in Alsace as a tempory outpost of the French army, 
somewhat nearer the German lines than the small 
garrison would have liked ; still, the massive stone walls 
of the building and its outlying yards, and the high hill 
upon which it stood, gave the little band of Gauls a 
comfortable sense of security despite the nearness of the 
enemy. 

The brewery was full of beer. Every one of its vast 
storeys held immense vats, casks, puncheons, barrels, and 
tuns of all kinds-of beer, but the chasseurs would have 
none of it. They wondered at tho depraved appetite of 
their Alsatian fellow-citizens, but they neither drank 
nor destroyed the beer. 

For months the tricolour floated peacefully over 
the brewery, and the tide of war went surging by. 
At last an Alsatian priest brought to Captain Dumesnil 
the news that the German army was to make a general 
advance, and that he was reliably informed that the 
third battalion of Wild Jaegers was to make a secret 
night attack upon the brewery as the first move of the 
campaign. It was early morning. Before night the 
chasseurs-i-pied could have put a goodly distance he- 
tween themselves and the invading army. But Captain 
Dumesnil had been ordered by his commander to hvld 
the brewery until relieved. He summoned his subal- 
terns to meet him to agree upon a plan of defence. 
Upon first occupying the brewery, all approaches save 
one had been destroyed by pits, abbatis, and heaps of 
rocks. There was but one way of entering the brewery, 
and that was through a pair of great gates that led into 
a walled courtyard. Once within the courtyard, entrance 
ery could be gained by means of the many 
doora and windows. The courtyard walls were twenty 
feet high and three feet thick. 

“The defence must be made at the courtyard walls,” 
said Lieutenant Renaud. : , 

“True. I have an idea,” said Dumesnil, tapping his 
forehead thoughtfully. The artisans of the company 
were called and set to work. By supper time the great 
gates Bi pen with rege, an pitches, an sn 
arran, t carpentry that when they were shu 
and barred they were a pale of water gates that would 
hold a flood, scarcely letting a drop escape. 

It was a dark, moonless night. The clock of the 
village church beat a single stroke as the third battalion 
of the Wild Jaegers, with measured, but silent step, 
swung through the sleeping hamlet and steadily climbed 
the brewery fil, At the head of the column marched 
the commander, Major Schlesinger, cautiously peering 
prea fin darkness, expecting every minute to hear 
hs istle of a rifle or t oleae, “ et 

ut no sentry opposed their advance, and even the gates 
of the tl patiped were open before them. __ 
Although he believed the enemy had flown, the Major 
halted the battalion in the courtyard. He thought that 
the silence and air of desertion might portend some 


sudden and dire catastrophe prepared for them by the 
enemy. The Wild Jucgars came softly to an ‘order 
arms, and the Major was about to advance towards the 
gloomy building looming high before him, when the 
courtyard gates crashed together, and there was u sound 
as of the rushing of mighty waters. 

Cries of fear and astonishment rose from the court- 
med yells of triumph rang out from the brewery. Ina 
ittle while lights flashed out along the walls and from 
the windows, and cast a red, sullen glare upon a dark, 
foam-flecked, sombre flood, that well-nigh filled the 
courtyard, and where, from the innumerable windows of 
the brewery, scores of pipes emptied vats, tuns, and 
kegs into the already brimming lake of beer. 

“Le Diable!” cries Lieutenant Renaud. “Not a 
German seems floating on the surface of the beer. 
Cannot a man of them swim ?” 

“It is well,” mutters Captain Dumesnil. “There 
were too many of them to make prisoners, and I should 
hate to shoot them as they floated on the surface 
struggling for life. Let them drown.” 

“ Peste!” shrieks Sergeant Grignon. ‘The beer 
sinks, the gutes are leaking; the Germans will yet 
escape! ’” 

Chasseurs rush to the gates. No leaks are to be 
seen, it the beer is sinking rapidly, and presently two 
long lines of small whirlpools appear, then noses, and 
upturned faces with open mouths; and while the 
French stare in fascination, the uptumed faces turn 
downwards after the retreating flood, and the third 
battalion of Wild Jaegers is disclosed waist-deep in 
their national beverage. 

“ Hoch!” shouts Major Schlesinger fiercely. 

“ Hoch ! hoch!” repond the Wild Jaegers gaily. 

“Get in line there!” roar the file sergeants, as the 
men fall on their knees, chasing the last 8 of beer. 

“Charge!” orders the Major. On roll the soldiers, 
and the brewery is won, and seventy Frenchmen are 
prisoners of war. The Emperor hears of the bold ex- 
ploit, and as the third battalion of the Wild Jaegers 
wheels in review at the next evening parade, the rays of 
the setting sun are glinted back from every breast by 
the Iron Cross. 
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SHAPED LIKE A Boot.—Wiggins: “ Well, it is natural 
enough that Italy should kick.’ 

Biggins : “ Howso?” 

Wiggins: “ Why, you see, she is built that way.” 


— 


Jones: “I tell you, Miss Flywings is the most realistic 
actress I have ever eeen.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“ Why, the other night, in the Maiden’s Moan, she 


laughed so bitterly that she had to eat a piece of sugar 


to get the taste out of her mouth.” 
— je 


Brinks : “Oh, yes, she carries herself like an empress, 
and bosses me as much as she likes now; but wait 
until we are married, and then see how she'll fawn and 
cringe.” 

Winks: “To you?” 

Binks: “No; tothe servant girl.” 


THERE was a vivacious smile on her face which was 
winsome. 

“Oh, dear me,” she murmured happily, “I’ve just got 
such a bargain!” 

“ How, dear?” inquired her friend. 

“T gent a telegram—only sixpence for twelve words, 
and at least six of them were words of more than three 


syllables !” 


An Easy Way to Earn 
ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 


—coa{oo— 


At the right-hand top corner of tho front page of P.W. 
will be found a coupon. This coupon will appear every 
week during the whole of 1896. It will also appear every 
week in Short Stories and The Story Teller during the same 

riod. 
oe as many of these coupons as you possibly can. 
Paste them on to slips of Paper, or neatly into a book. 

To the person who collects the most coupons during 1896 
the sum of Ong Hunprep Povunps will be given. 

It will not cost you anything beyond a little trouble to 
earn this money. All you need do is to induce the people 
who read Pearson’s Weekly, Short Stories, and The Story 
Teller, to give you the coupons from their papers. If 
amongst your friends there are not many who read these 
three papers, then worry them until they do read them. 
Explain the reason; and don’t be put off with promises 
that may never be fulfilled. Buy the papers for them; 
collect the money and the coupons at the same time. 

Ong Hunprep Pounpse isa big sum to earn for, say, an 
hour’s work a week, fifty-two hours in the year, six working 
days at eight and a hours a day. — 

No coupons are to be sent to us until’ January Ist, 1897. 
Keep them safely till then. 

ALi coupons are of equal value. 


THERE are fully a hundred former priests in the 
ranks of the cab-drivers of Paris. 


A PERFECTLY proportioned man weighs twenty-eight 
pounds for every foot of his height. 

At birth no infant can see. It requires two or three 
weeks for the sight to come into full operation. 


ENGINEERS say that the leakage from the gas-pipes 
of London equals nine per cent. of the total manufac- 
ture. 

Lapies’ stays ure made to the value of £400,000) 
every year in Puris, and £2,000,000 in France 
altogether. . 

AccorDING to Sir Benjamin Richardson, the normal 
period of human life is about 110 years, and seven out of 
ten averaye people, if they took proper care of them- 
selves, ought to attain that age. 


Tomato plants have recently been grafted on potato 
plants, giving a crop of tomatoes above ground and of 
potatoes below. otatoes yrafted on tomatoes have 
produced flowers and apples and a few tubers. 


THERE is in existence a curious class of knives of the 
sixteenth century, the blades of which have on one side 
the musical notes to the benediction of the table. or 
grace before meat, and on the other side the grace after 
meat. The set of these knives usually consisted of four. 
The were pra tacp an upright case of stumped leather, and 


were placed before the singer. 


THE number of horses killed for consumption as food 
in Paris last year is officially put at 23,186, exclusive of 
43 mules, at | 383 donkeys. The total weight of meat 
sold was 5,130 tons, and prices ranged from 2d. to 9d. a 
pound. Not more than a third of the meat is sold at 
the stalls, which are not allowed to sell any other kind 
of flesh ; the remainder goes to make sausages. 


Two very quaint letters are treasured up by Lord 
Charles Bereatord, The first is from a man saline to 
be allowed to call his twins,a boy and a girl, Lord 
Charles Beresford Brown and Princess of Wales Brown. 
Lord Charles gave his permission, and that of the 
Princess of Wales was also obtained. Four months 
afterwards the man wrote in this strain: “I am happy 
to inform you that Lord Charles Beresford Brown 1s 
strong and doing well, and that Princess of Wales 
Brown died this morning.” 


SouTH-AMERICAN lovers have a pretty custom. It is 
well known that when the petals of the great laurel 
magnolia are touched, however lightly, the result isa 
brown spot which develops in a few hours. The fact is 
taken advantage of by the lover, who picks a magnolia 
flower, and on one of its pure white petals writes a motto 
or message with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil. Then he 
sends the flower, the young lady puts it in a vase of 
water, and in three or four hours the message written 
on the leaf becomes quite visible and remains so. 


THE influence of tight collars in impeding the circu- 
lation of blood to the head by pressing on the jugular 
veins is well known to military surgeons with the troops 
in India; but the bad effects of such pressure in cooler 
climates has been demonstrated by the observations of 
Professor Forster, of Breslau, who states that three 
hundred cases have come under his notice, in which the 
eyesight has been affected by the disturbance of the 
circulation caused by wearing collars that were too 
small. A large number of these cases were probably 
subjects of myopy. 


Ir is not a long step from judging or selling cattle by 
weight to a similar process with regard to horses. We 
have heard occasionally of horses being bought at a live 
weight price, but the circumstances when applied to 
animals intended for work is not a common one. It 
appears that a erg et man recently bought twenty 
Canadian horses at 94d. per Ib. live weight. As the 
animals averaged about ten hundredweights each, and 
were of that c suitable for driving purposes, they 
averaged about £44 per head, which may be considered 
an extremely good price. 


An enterprising Yankee book-agent is making ao 
barrel of money in Alahama. He soon came to appre- 
ciate the enthusiasm of the n in matters of 
religion. He found that in all the illustrated Bibles 
the pictures of the angele were in white, and he con- 
ceived the idea of having a Bible made for the coloured 
race, filled to overflowing with pictures of negro angels. 
The books cost him about 43. but he sold the first 
large shipment at 10s. each, payable 2s. 6d. cash, the 
balance in monthly payment. He is selling the Bibles 
as fastas he can gét them delivered. 


Thereby certify that the premium in respect of PEA RSON’S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to February 25th 
1896, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in the 


coupon on page 471. 


General Mi Sor the 
Ocean Accident and 
ee 


—the second is likely to cauge even more widespread sensation, for— 


tex 
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WHY NOT A PUBLIC DEFENDER? 


A PUBLIC prosecutor we have; why not a public 
defender? Surely the one must be as needful as the 
other. It is true that at the present time a counsel for 


the defence, in certain cases, is provided, as in the | 


instance of pauper prisoners, and in murder cases when 
the accused is without counsel. 
employed in the beginning of the case, as he should be, 
his services usually come too late. He may cross- 
examin2 and make a speech, but this is all. 

It would be a great advantage to the prisoner if a 
defending counsel, with a solicitor and detective, could 
be employed for him at an early stage of the case. The 
el no doubt, would be considerable, but, like the 
public prosecutor, his services would not often be 
required, and, as an encouragement, the judges should 
pass a somewhat lighter sentence on prisonera who save 
all the trouble and expense of a prosecution by pleading 

uilty. 
re If z reform in this matter was to come about, others of 
a similar nature, such as a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
would follow. 


ee 
WHY THE SHOPMAN GOT CROSS. 


It was a newly-opened haberdasher’s, and one window 
was resplendent with neckties and cravats of glorious 
brilliancy. Confidently they announced in guilt letters: 
“ Any Article Removed from the Windows!” So when 
Smithson walked in last Saturday and requested to see 
that “bright pink and green, shot with peacock-blue 
in the front row,” the polite shopman disarranged the 
front, and after some considerable trouble, brought out 
the desired object. 

“ Rather bold, isn’tit ¥” remarked Smithson. 

The affable shopman was in complete accord. “Cer- 
tainly a bit striking.” 

“1 thought so. Sou needn't put it back.” 

‘* Very well, sir,” and the man began to wrap up the 
thing of beauty in its bed of tissue-paper. ‘ Anything 
else to-day, sir?” 

“Oh, I don’t want it,” said Smithson, “ only you know 
you advertise: ‘Any article taken from the window,’ 
and as thie hideous thing offends my esthetic taste, I 
ae I'd ask you to remove it, that’s all. Good- 


Then that shopman philosophised audibly, and with 
much fervour. 


oo oo —___ — 
MY AUDIENCE WITH THE MIKADO, 


A SILenT INTERVIEW, 


To within the last twenty-five years the Japanese 
people considered their ruler, the Mikado, to be such a 
sacred personage, that no ordinary human being save 
those who were in immediate attendance upon him 
ought even to look upon his face. But in these days it 
is a common thing for His Majesty to appear in public, 
and often he is seen driving in an open carriage with 
only a small escort of cavalry. His official title in 
Japanese, by the way, is Kotei, which means Emperor. 

English, too, the proper title is Emperor, not 
Mikado, which signifies “ Honourable Gate.” The term 
Mikado is now considered to be obsolete, and as belong- 
ing to the olden times when Japan was not so civilised 
as at present. 

In days gone by the Kotei was merely a nominal 
sovereign, but when the real rulers sought an audience 
Eey always conducted themselves with mock humility. 

he Emperor was seated on a dais at one end of a 
large room. Before him hung a curtain, or rather a 
beautiful screen made of very fine strips of bamboo 


closely woven. It was usually painted a light green 
colour, and ornamented with a handsome cord and long 
tasgels. 


covered all the floors of the 
palace, differed only in 
elegance from those which 
were, and are to-day, used in 
one eaee Seonighouk Tepaa 
The minister was required 
to prostrate himself on the 
mats below the dais, and to 
keep his face close to the 
floor during the audience, 
listening respectfully to the 
voice the Mikado as it 
came muffled to him through 
the screen, and replying in 
humble lan L 
When the Mikado went 
out of his palace, and that 
was not very often, his sacred 
feet were not permitted to 
touch the ground. He was carried in a palanquin, the 
sides of which were closed by screens so that nobody 
have seen him had they dared to look in his 
on. ‘ 


But instead of being | 
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When the ds who preceded the ruler cried: 
“ Shitani!” (Down!) every person who was within 
hearing sank upon his knees, pvostrated his face into 
the very dust of the 
earth, and remained in 
that position untilsome 
time after the royal 

rocession had d. 

hose who were in their 
houses retired into the 
back rooms, where they 
could neither see nor 
be seen. 

Had any one dared 
to look down upon the 
Mikado’s cortége from 
an upper window his 
head would have paid the forfeit of his 
insult. Even to this day no one is 

rmitted to look upon the Emperor 
rom an upper window of a building, or 
from any position higher than his 
Majesty's face. 

At the present time, however, the Mikado is as 
approachable as most monarchs are, although he does 
not mingle quite so freely with the mass of his own 
people as do some of the sovereigns of Europe. 

In 1887, when I was teaching English to some three 
hundred boys in the Government School in Osaka, the 
Emperor and Empress, with their suites, came to that 
city and remained for about a week. 

twas somewhat surprised and altogether pleased at 
being told one day that the Emperor had expressed a 
wish to have me presented in private audience at the 
school the next morning. 

Therefore I promptly responded to the request of the 
director, the principal officer of the school, to come to 
his office that afternoon to be shown just how the 
audience would be conducted. 

His office was a small room, only about sixteen feet 
long and fourteen feet wide. It was entered at one 
corner from a narrow hall. In the side, diagonally across 
from the entrance door, was a wider glass door opening 


.on toa verandah, and in each of the other sides was one 


window. I found that all the usual furniture had been 
taken out, a new carpet laid, fresh curtains put up at 
the windows, and heavy drapery hung over the large 
glass door. 

A beautiful old screen was stretched across one half of 
the room, just inside the small entrance door, and at the 
further end of the apartment a small, handsome table 
and a comfortablearmchair. The maps which generally 
hung on the walls were all taken down, and an engraving 
of his Majesty placed on the wall near the table. 

The director told me I was to enter through the small 
door and pass sideways out from behind the screen, 
when I would find myself face to face with the Emperor. 
Then I was to stop an instant and make a bow, which 
would be returned; I was then to take three steps for- 
ward, stop again, and make another bow, and se his 
Majesty to acknowledge my salutation. 

After that I was to retire backwards until I found 
myself clear of the screen, when I was to bow a third 
time, and as soon as this salutation was acknowledged 
by the Emperor, I was to pass sideways behind the 
screen and then leave the room. 

I was particularly cautioned not to do anything 
hurriedly. I was told that I was to be ready promptly 
at eleven o'clock the following morning, and that I was 
to wear evening dress, as, not being an officer of the 
army or navy, I had no uniform. 

‘hen the right moment came, I passed into the room, 
slipped out from behind the screen as I had been taught 
to do, and found myself face 
to face and quite alone 
with the Emperor of Japan. 

He wore a_ military 
uniform much like that of 
a French marshal, only witb 
more gold braid and lace; 
his cap was on the table 
in front of him; he had on 
white kid gloves; his left 
hand rested on the hilt of 
his handsome, gold mounted 


‘ sword, and his right hand 
was on the arm of his chair. ia a 


The Mikado leant forward a little and looked me in 
the face, as I like to have a man do with whom I have 
any intercourse. He wore on his breast, or suspended 
from a ribbon round his neck, several beautiful bsot - 
tions, those of his own highest orders, and two or three 
that had been conferred upon him by European 
sovereigns. 

I made my bows slowly, and, I think, with dignity, 
moving quite gently forward and backward. When I 
was near the Mikado I paused long enough to take a good 
look at him, and compared his personal appearance with 

i ar and I can 


that of the engraving hanging on the w: 
truthfully say that T thonghe tha picture a miserable 
caricature. 

I fancy that something in my eyes must have betrayed 
to His Majesty what was in my mind, for he look up 
at the picture and then at me again, and a slight smile 
broke over his face. He looked distinctly as if he were 
saying to himeelf: “You think there is‘a 


goes el 
humbug about all this, and I quite with you.” 
Then I retired as I had been told fo do, and just as I 
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was about to pass in behind the screen again, I became 
aware of the fact that several of the junior officers of 
the school, Japanese who were not to be accorded the 
great privilege that had been conferred upon me, were 
ping through the large doorway to see how I con- 
ucted myself. 

Perhaps they were there to make sure that I did not 
attempt to do harm to His ret ae At any rate I must 
have behaved myself quite properly, for theyafterwards 
met me pleasantly, and appeared to be entirely satisfied. 
So ended my only direct, personal experience with 


royalty. 

T have said that I thought the picture a caricature, 
and perhaps I should try to draw a pen picture of the 
Emperor, and to compare it with the so-called portrait. 

He is a small snag teal more than five feet three or 
four inches in height, with black hair and a sparse black 
beard and moustache. His complexion was fairly good 
that day, but I know now that this was because he had 
just recovered from an illness, for generally—and I have 
seen him a good many times since—his face is very red, 
and shows signs of dissipation. 

He has small eyes, a broad nose, high cheek bones, 
and full lips. He is not by any means what one would 
call handsome, but he is much better looking than that 
picture represented. 

——_2 ¢-. 


PREPARED HIMSELF IN ADVANCE. 


A WELL-KNOWN Australian barrister was called upon 
by a Chinaman one evening, when the following dialogue 
ensued : 

“One Chinaman kill another Chinaman with a 
hatchet. How much you charge to make him clear?” 

“T’ll take the case,” said Mr. X., in a spirit of fun, 
“for £200.” 

“ Allee right,” said the Chinaman. “I be back after 
awhile.” — 

In about a week he returned to Mr. X.’s office and 
laid down £200 in gold coin on his table. Mr. X. swept 
the money into the drawer. 

“ Well, the Chinaman, he dead.” 

‘“Who killed him ?” 

*T did.” 

“ When did you kill him?” 

“ Last night.” 

There has been some curiosity for further light on 
the disposition of the £200, but the information is not 
forthcoming. 

renee te 


HOW INVISIBLE STARS ARE 
FOUND. 


eres 


Or all the uses to which the camera has been put, 
perhaps the most useful is that which enables the 
astronomer to discover stars invisible to the human eye. 

The eye is imperfect as an optigle instrument, and 
was not intended for any other purposes than those of 
everyday life. There are certain stars, which, although 
perfectly invisible to the eye, however powerful may he 
the telescope to which it is arplied, the more sensitive 
film of the photographer's plate will readily record. 
The reason for this is that the human eye soon becomes 
tired of searching for a faint, invisible object, whereas 
the Pate the photograph stares, as it were, the more 
distinctly it sees. Another reason why the camera 
excels the eye is that there are certain lights which, 
although they have no effect on the eye, are perfect! 
diseectttile on a photograph. For imstance, althoug’ 
the Pleides have been gazed at by human eyes for 
thousands of years, it was only when Mr. Isaac Roberts 
took a photograph of the cluster that it was discovered 
that they were bathed in a widely-extended fire-mist, or 
a mass of glowing nebula. 

In order to take a photograph of the heavens a 
apepially-aaayid telescope is necessary. An ordinary 
objective glass is quite useless. The plates used are the 
most sensitive that are made, and the utmost precaution 
ol be taken to guard them from every stray beam 
of light. 

en everything is ready the astronomer places the 
ag age plate in the focus and exposes it to the sky. 

t 1s necessary to use great care to insure that the 
camera shall move properly, for as the stars appear to 
traverse the sky every movement has to be accurately 
followed. 
loth is for this reason aa another pues is atianlisi 

e one containing the photographic apparatus. To 
this the astronomer pple his oe, and a thus able to 
watch carefully one selected star and guide the 
apparatus uniformly. 

@ plate is usually exposed for four hours, for it 
follows that the longer the exposure the more stars 
there will be recorded. No less than ten thousand 
stars have been counted on a single plate. Taking this 
number as a fair average, it has been calculated that 
not less than a hun million stars must be spread 
over the surface of the sky. 

The stars which stand out most prominently on the 
plate when examined after the exposure are those which 
are visible to the naked eye; the intermediate ones are 
those which a powerful ight show; and 
those which are barely di in the background 
are thoee which no human eye can 900. 


~—it professes to be an absolutely reliable account of—~ 
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A TERRIBLE PUNISHMENT. 


Herr HaGeEr, a wealthy and absent-minded banker’ 
frequently had watches picked from his pocket. At first 
he had recourse to all kinds of safety chains ; then one 
fine morning he took no precaution whatever, and 
quietly allowed himself to be robbed. 

At night, on returning from business, he took up the 
evening paper, when he uttered an exclamation of de- 
light. A watch had exploded in a man’s hands. The 
hands of the victim were shattered, and the left eye 
rone. 

The crafty banker had filled the watch-case with 
dynamite, which exploded during the operation of 


winding. 
ef 
A MAN WITH THREE GRAVES. 


’ 


ProBABLY the most confirmed misogynist that ever 
lived was a wealthy old bachelor who recently died in 
Vienna. After his death a bundle of documents was 
discovered among his belongings, labelled: “ Attempts 
by my family to put me under the yoke of matrimony.” 

In this packet were sixty-two letters, the dates ran 
from 1845 to 1893, a sufficient proof of the tenacity of his 
relations. So afraid was this strange man of even 
sitting near a woman, that whenever he went to the 
theatre he booked three seats, in order that he might 
have one on either side of him empty. 

When travelling in a railway carriage he was always 
careful to smoke a large, foul-smelling pipe, to keep 
away intruders of the other sex. 

In his will he said: “I beg that my executors will see 
that I am buried where there is no woman interred, 
either to the right or left of me. Should this not be 
practicable in the ordinary course of things, I direct 
that they purchase three graves, and bury me in the 
middle one of the three; leaving the other two 


unoccupied.” 
THE DANGER OF SILENCE, 


I once had a case (said a member of the Bar) against 
a man in the country, which was as clear as daylight in 
my favour, but, by the cunning of his lawyer, he had 
continued to excl: coming to trial for about two years. 

At last the case was called, late in the term and late 
in a hot day, the court and jury tired and impatient. I 
stated oe acts, produced the evidence, which was all on 
my side. 

The judge asked the counsel whether they wished to 
argue the case, stating that he hardly thought it 
necessary to submit it in so plain a matter. The lawyers 
agreed to submit it without argument. The jury went 
out, and immediately returned with a verdict for the 
defendant. 

As soon as the court adjourned I sought the foreman 
of the jury, and asked him how in the name of common 
sense they came to render such a verdict. 

“Why, you see,” said he, “ we didn’t think much of 
the lawyer against you, and it wasn’t strange he didn’t 
have nothing to say ; but, squire, the fact is we thought 
you was about one of the smartest lawyers in the 
country, and if you couldn't find nothing to say on your 
side it must be a pretty hard case, eo we had to go 
against you.” 

—_—_— oe 


DOGS THAT RUN RACES. 


THE sport of dog-racing took its origin among the 
miners and cotton spinners of Lancashire, who, more 
than all others, are strongly imbued with sporting 
instincts. It has recently become very popular in other 
places, especially in America and Ganda, 

Much time and money is uired, however, if the 
sport is to be carried on ‘a the best style. Lar 
grounds must be kept in which the greyhounds may be 
exercised, and it costs a good deal of money to keep up 
suitable stables for these aristocratic animals, 

pei and the Re! pert ielem: mA to tare 
very sport wit ies of a greyhound-terrier they 
expecially breed for the purpose. 

he manner of the training is as follows: A promising 
Pee, is given a rag to play with, and this he is taught 
to shake and worry, untll in a few days he becomes so 
incensed at the mere sight of one that he will fly at it 
and tear it in shreds in a twinkling. When his educa- 
tion is thus far complete, he is taken to the trainin 
ground in company with another dog who isan old han 
at the sport. Phe trainer then shakes a rag in front of 
the puppy's nose, while the assistant holds him back, until 
the creature is wild to get at the taunting thing. Then 
at a signal the trainer runs off and the assistant lets the 

log go. 

unday is the t day for these dog-racing matches 
to come off, anid nny S week's wages are hazarded on 
the reeult of a race. 

A good feature of this method of training is that 
there is no forcing or bullying about it. The dogs run 

urely for tea wake of running, and there are few more 
vely spectacles than the simultancons forward spate 
d the plucky efforts of the game and fleet little 


DREW THE LINE, 

THE lion was at no pains to conceal his irritation. 

“I must insist,” he finally declared, “upon knowing 
what that affair is which you are pointing at me.” 

The hunter trembled violently. 

“It is a gun, sir,” he faltered. 

The lion frowned. 


“Very well,” said he, “ but if I ever find it is a kodak 
T shall hold you personally responsible.” 


oo ho 
WEDDING GIFTS EXTRAORDINARY: 


In Dakota they appear to have a curious idea of what 
constitutes an acceptable wedding present. The follow- 
ing exquisite gifts were offered the other day to a blush- 
ang Young couple on the occasion of their marriage : 

rom groom to bride: one bull pup, one yellow dog, 
one pair of water spaniels, and a meerschaum pipe with 
tobacco. From bride to groom: one good shot-gun, one 
bowie knife, a rifle, aa three dogs. From parents of 
bride: one pair of setter pups,a game rooster, and a 
barrel of the best Dakota rye. From parents of bride- 
groom : one fiddle, one banjo, one spotted pup, and six 
pounds of tobacco. From the Shot-gun Club, of which 
the young couple were members: one English mastiff 
and a pair of silver-mounted pistols. 


——————— 


THE GRAND RECOGNITION 
COMPANY. 


THE idea, which is of course American, was carried 
out by two enterprising but foolish men, who comprised 
thé Company. tt has become noted for three reasons : 
first, on account of the originality of the idea; second, 
on account of the absurdity thereof; and, thirdly, on 
account of the total failure that overtook it. 

At the time when the idea was first put into practice, 
on the door of an office, situated at the very summit of 
ahuge building, might have been seen the following 
inscription : 

AMERICAN GRAND RECOGNITION COMPANY. 


Do not fill a nameless grave. 
Circular gratis within. 


If any inquisitive person should be so bold as to 
enter the room, he would be cordially welcomed by one 
of the two men who were sole directors, managers, and 
shareholders of the Soumpany. 

The only things remarkable about the office (besides 
the young man seated at the desk) were an immense safe 
in one corner, and a gigantic ledger upon the table, 
bound in leather with metal clasps. 

The object of the company, the visitor would gather 
from what the gentleman in attendance had to say (and 
that was no small amount), was to ee every person 
who cared to forward five shillings for the purpose with 
an artistic badge, on one side of which was stamped a 
number. In the ledger a corresponding number, with 
the owner's name and address, was registered. 

If an accident happened to anyone bearing a badge, 
all that had to be done, therefore, was to telegraph the 
number to the offices of the American Grand Recogni- 
tion Company, kept open day and night for the pu e. 
Thence communications would be made to the friends or 
relations of the number. 

It is a pity that such a brilliant idea was a failure. 


+ f=___—_ 


“Goop-pay, Mrs. Brown, how is your husband this 
morning?” asked one countrywoman of another whose 
husband was ill. 

“Well, I think he's a bit better,” was thereply. “He 
sat up for an hour yesterday, and had a little appetite. 
He ate a couple of chops, a veal and ’am pie, two help- 
ings of apple pudding, and a snack o' cheese. I think 
by to-morrow he'll be able to swallow something 
substantial.” 


Official AnnoGncements. 


ISOBEL’S HOME COOKERY. 


Five editions of the new monthly have already been 
sold. Copies, however, are still to be had. Every 
word is written by experts. Every line is worth read- 
ing. The contents include: Foop ror THE Monta, 
Wat can we Have For Breaxrast, Corp Mrat 
Dishes, CHEMISTRY IN THE KITCHEN, SIMPLE 
Dinners FOR A WEEK, THE ART oF BoiLina, A 
Dainty Dinner, ON CakE Maxine, Etc. To every woman 
it is invaluable; to every maz, indirectly, a Godsend. 


giro RT STORIES. 


A £10 puzzle-picture page will be found in the issue 
published January 21st. These puzzle competitions 
are the most popular that have ever been held since 
the days of the Missing Word. To work them out is 
not only a pleasant way of passing the time, but profit- 
able withal. To which must be added the fact that 
Suort Srontes is the best illustrated penny paper that 
is published, while the stories are written by the 
cleverest story writers of the day. A new serial by 
Miss Winifred Graham will, by the way, commence 
next week, 
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SEEKING A SEPARATION. 


“Do you vive gas here?” asked a wild-lovkiny man 
who rushed into a dentist's office. 

“We do,” replied the dentist. 

“ Does it put a fellow to sleep ? - 

“It does.’ 

“You could break his jaw, and he wouldn't feel it?” 

“He would know nothing of it.” 

“ Well, that'll do. Got it all ready for a fellow to 
tuke?” 

“ Yes. 
tooth.” 

“Tooth be hanged!” said the excited caller, begin- 
ning rapidly to remove his coat and vest. “I want you 
to pull a porous plaster off my back.” 


fe 
AN UNLUCKY BUNGLE. 


On the 21st of December, 1885, Admiral Dundas gave 
up the command of the fleet and returned to England. 
He was succeeded by Admiral Lyons, between whom 
and Dundas a signal parting took place which will long 
be remembered as a standing joke in the navy. 

As Admiral Dundas left the fleet at Kamiesch, the 
crews of both English and French ships manned yards 
and gave him a parting cheer, at the same moment, b 
the desire of Dundas, a signal was run up to Sir sf 
Lyons, on board the Agamemnon, ‘May success attend 
you,” to which Sir E. Lyons ordered to be hoisted in 
= “‘ May happiness await you.” 

ut though in real life hanging and happiness are 
generally considered to have no very close connection, 
yet in the signal code they are much alike. Unfortu- 
nately, in the hurry to reply to Admiral Dundas, the 
flag for the former, instead of the latter, word was 
hoisted, and what was worse the stupid blunder was not 
discovered and hauled down till the whole fleet had seen 
and read it. 


Take a seat in this chair and show me your 


et i oe 
THE TROUBLES OF A LIFE=SAVER. 


Art fashionable watering places it has become the 

custom of late years to employ men to be on the lookout 
ice. Feople who are being overcome by the sea while 
bathing. 
A «Tife-saver ” goes through many strange experi- 
ences. Although he may pull ashore during the day 
several persons who are in difficulties, the majority of 
them, when they have recovered consciousness and are 
restored to their friends, will never think of returning 
to thank their rescuer, but possibly upbraid him. 

It is old history over again; the man is working for 
a salary, and in saving their lives is only doing what he 
is paid to do. Thanks in any shape, therefore, are 
unnecessary. 

What the life-savers dread most is a thin woman. 
She will generally fight like a tigress, and try to climb 
up her rescuer as if he were a ladder. In such a case, 
severe measures often have to be resorted to. 

Little boys and girls, again, are very difficult to save. 
They will throw their arms so tightly round the man’s 
neck as almost to strangle him, and it is with the 
utmost difficulty that he frees himself. 

Sometimes by merely talking to a man he may Le 
made to do what is necessary quickly and quietly; but 
a woman—never. 


a eee 
A NEW WAY TO MAKE A FORTUNE, 


A FEW years ago, a select number of the tramp 
fraternity were in the habit of making quite a large 
amount of money daily by a method of selling needles, 
which was jealously guarded as a trade secret. Lately, 
however, since housekeepers have become more wary, 
they have learnt the dodge, and the money is no longer 
forthcoming. 

The modus operandi was as follows: A tramp found 
himself with, say, five shillings in his pocket. To 
Birmingham, whence tramps at one time obtained most 
of their wares, he dispatched 3s. 4d., and received by 
return a packet containing four thousand needles (at the 
rate of 10d. a thousand). The parcel was divided up 
into forty small packets, containing twenty-five needles 
each. He thus had a 160 packets, which he retuils at a 
penny a packet, and his four thousand needles bring him 
in 13s. a or four times their original cost. 

To get rid of his needles, however, he must not merely 
go round from house to house and offer them at a penny 
a packet. If he did this he would probably make 
sixpence instead of six shillings a mee 

he first thing to be done is to make up an attractive 
little brown paper case. Into this he must place two 
ackets of needles, and on each little packet write the 
ollowing formula: “The bearer, who is out of work 
through impaired sight, while working at his trade of 
needle-making, will be thankful to the purchaser. Price 
one penny a packet.” 

Then he goes round from house to house, and leaves 
a packet, “ to be called for.” When a few hours later 
he comes round again, he finds many people have taken 
com: ion on him, and that in almost every case he 
receives back twopence instead of his needles. 


—the causes that led to the suicide of Prince Rudolf of Ausiria. This will appear in the February number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE DCKE PALICUIALLY ¥CR Larite. 


IBoREL will Le glad to answer. in this goge, questicre of 
general interest upon household matters, eo for as space 
permits. Luvelopes should be marked Home NoTEs. 


a 


% rub it with an 
To Clean Gutta-Percha pel N.S eorees 


soap and powdered charcoal, and afterwards polish with 


a soft rag. 
To Flavour a Rich Cake 3a yg yeenes: 


with which helf a teaspoonful of mixed spice is well 
amalgamated. 


will probably 
be destroyed 
This will also absorb 
(Reply to HESSELGRAVE.) 

stew down 


When Mashing a Roast are iy euper- 


fluous skin from the ribs, etc., with any pieces of lone 
left over after cutting the carcase into joints. Make a 
d thick gravy, and warm the meat in it for half an 


our. 

When Buying Kitchen Chairs ways 
those with wooden seats, fur they can be scrubbed and 
washed if anything greasy is spilt on them, and kept 
nice by polishing with beeswax and turpentine. (Reply 
to CLOE.) 


The Fungus in your Cellar 


hy the presence of boxes of lime. 
the damp. 


7 should be taken during the winter months 
Cream by those who have a consumptive tendency, 
for it serves all the purposes of cod liver oil, is much 
Soe pee? to taste, and has an equally certain effect. 
esides those who are disposed to consumption, aged 
people, delicate children, and those of feeble circulation 
are greatly benefited by a liberal use of sweet cream. 
Mixed with a little hot water, it should be taken early 
in the morning. 
‘ . First have the carpets 
To Restore Carpets. jeaten, then put ene 
down on the cleanly-scrubbed floor. Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of ammonia in a gallon of water, dip a cloth 
in this, wring it nearly dry, and work steadily all over 
the carpet. Constantly dip the cloth in the water, and 
squeeze dry ; the carpet should on no account be made 
wet or the colours will run. After the carpet has been 
treated all over in this way, open the windows well and 
a it dry thoroughly before it is stepped on with dusty 
oots. 


The Buttermilk Cakes {op ceoabe are Bre: 


recipe: The ingredients are three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, three ounces of 
dripping or lard, two ounces of raisins, ditto currants, 
three ounces of sugar, and three-quarters of a pint’ of 
buttermilk. First wash the currants, stone the raisins, 
and chop small. Rub the fat into the flour, add the 
sugar, fruit. a little spice, and mix with the buttermilk 
to a stiff batter. our into a well greased tin, and 
bake in a hot oven for about an hour. (Reply to 
READER.) 
7 . are not expensive to make at 
Marrons Glaces joe, but ened pare in ie 
uired in their preparation. Take as many large 
rench or Spanish chestnuts as you need, makin 
sure that they are sound. Remove the shells, an 
immerse in boiling water for ten minutes, when the brown 
skin can betaken off. Plunge them intocold water, and, 
after draining, put them again into boiling water, and 
simmer them gently until they are quite tender. Remove 
from the water, and drain them again. Put into 
& pan as much sugar and water as you think 
necessary, in the proportion of one pint of water 
to every two pounds of granulated sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolved let it boil for one minute, 
removing any scum there may be on the top, and after 
put in the chestnuts. Let them simmer a little, and 
then remove them carefully one by one,and stand them in 
a warm place on a sieve. Next day, put a pound of 
ulated sugar and half a pint of water into a porce- 
in-lined saucepan. Stir until the sugar is dissolved ; 
then, with a mpenges Wipe down the sides of the saucepan 
and continue boiling until the syrup spreads a heavy 
thread from the tooth of the fork. Add a teaspoonful of 
Aemon-juice, take the saucepan from the fire, and when 
the syrup is cool, beat until the mixture is greasy, and 
looks like soft lard. Now put it into a clean saucepan, 
stand in a basin of hot water, and stir over the fire until 
it melts. It should be rather thin and of a greyish 
colour. If it is white, add a few drops of hot water to 
thin it. Take it from the fire, add a teaspoonful of 


‘ vanilla, and dip the chestnuts into this, giving them as 


- 


- Bach chestnut may be mounted on a 


thin a coat as ible. - Place on pers to dry. 
a cara wooden 


‘skewer, which should be carefully withdrawn when 


ee dit 1. alll 
AS 
~ 


the sweetmeat is cold. (Reply to Fouty.) 


\ - ‘ iy = 9 
» 


"peach. Dip 
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= i ith a pi d 
To Test Nutmegs, Pon te ae vill in- 


stantly spread round the puncture. 


Save all Cold Vegetables 
potatoes and plenty of pepper and salt. 


‘ in a child may often be 
A Case of C OUP relieved by applying to 
the chest a strip of folded flannel wrung out in very hot 
water. 


This Sauce ie Excellent for Plum 


) . . Place a dessertspoonful of caster sugar 
Puddings ; in an sepa saucepan, add the 
juice of half a lemon and a glass of white wine. Make 
very hot, but be sure the sauce does not boil. 

will, I hope, suit your pur- 


This Label Paste e. Take eight ounces 


of flour and mix it with three ounces of brown sugar, 
work it into a smooth cream with cold water, and then 
pour boiling water on it, and stir till all is mixed. Add 
seven or eight drops of carbolic acid, and it will be ready 
for use. (Reply to Tiny, Exeter.) 

should be 


Beeswax Polish for Linoleum aeregiad 


finely, and to every two ounces one ounce of yellow soap 
added. Place all ina gallipot, cover with a little turpen- 
tine, and stand on the fire till all is dissolved, stirring 
with a stick occasionally. Place a little of this on a 
flannel and rub the linoleum, afterwards polish with 
soft dusters. (Reply to DEEK.) ~ 


. may be made as follows: Take 
Light Tea Buns three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, two ounces of butter, ditto lard, four ounces of 
caster sugar, and a teaspoonful of buking-powder. Beat 
the whites of two eggs till stiff, and add the yolks to 
the cake mixture with a little milk. Lastly, add the 
beaten whites and a d handful of picked currants. 
Beat all together. P. in greased tins and bake in a 
very quick oven. (Reply to ALICE.) 


. . , may be made at home from 
Toilet Vinegar the. following recipe. Ingre- 
dients: Half a pint of Bordeaux or best malt vinegar, 
half a pint of good brandy, a teaspoonful of essence of 
bergamot, a pint of rose or elder-flower water. Mix 
the bergamot with the april then add the vinegar, and 
finally the rose-water. It may be cleared by beng 
through a funnel lined with clean blotting-paper; bu' 
in use it will make little difference whether clear or 


cloudy. (Reply to FRANK.) 
ah Pe vg you will find a useful dish when 
Pork Rissoles you have roast pork that you 
wish to use up. Chop up the pork finely, season it with 
powdered sage and c: epped boiled onions. Take equal 
weight of potato or fine 
pork. Add a well-beaten egg to each half-pound of 
meat. Season all rather highly with black pepper, 
mustard, and salt, and form into balls the size Hie a 
into beaten eek. then into dried bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat. Drain dry and serve with 
apple sauce in a separate tureen. The apple sauce makes 
this rather rich dish more digestible, and serves to bring 
out the flavour. . 


together with 


Borax has Many Uses in a Household 


but I find most people do not know how invaluable it is 
in cleansing painted and enamelled articles. For 
instance, an enamelled sauce can be easily cleansed 
of all stains if scoured with a little borax, or, if burnt, 
it should be boiled out with borax in the water. The 
smoked and dirty appearance of a candlestick, caused 
by the candle burning into the socket, will yield to 
borax. Dip a soft brush or cloth into the borax powder, 
then into water, and rub the spote till they disappear. 
Again, painted lamp globes which will hardly bear 
washing in soda water, may be treated like a smoked 
candlestick with great effect. 


I Felt Almost Indignant pee gang 
pride myself on the fact that the little ones have my 
special attention. Have they not a paper to them- 

S~_ > selves each month in my Fashions for 
/ j Children, price 14d., or poet free 24d. 
Is it possible you have not had this 
ple pati brought to your notice P 
not, purchase a copy without delay, 
and I am sure you. will be delighted 
with it. -Meanwhile, how do you like 
the little pelisse I have sketched in 
the margin (No. 227, price 64d.)P It 
was designed by “Dora,” and looks 
remarkably well in any warm woollen 
material edged with insertion lace, bordered on either 
side with very narrow fur. This is a fine opportunity 
for utilising your old scraps of chinchilla, and the 
furrier will charge you very little for joining them. 
(Reply to Bas’s Mater.) 


8S Baas 
Sts 


anqenzy 
Qmeavu~ 
: FIRLESE 


PSsrso oe 


and fry~ them, 


readcrumbs and mix with the: 


WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 25, ise. 


A I would remind m 
When Making Beds yeaders that fine 
should never neglect to turn the mattress daily, and if 
possible strip the clothes off the bed and let them air 
for. half an hour previously. Pillows should be well 

beaten daily, and smoothed with the hand afterwards. 
such as you wish to make is 
“Cocoanut Ice prepared as follows: Place one 
and a half pounds of lump sugar into a brass pan over 
a clear fire, with just sufficient water to prevent burning. 
When the sugar is dissolved add to it half a pound of 
desiccated cocoanut and stir over the fire a few minutes. 
Have a baking-tin lined with buttered paper, and pour 
two-thirds of the ice into it, colour the remainder with 
cochineal, and pour over the other. Stand ina cool place 

till cold, and cut into bars. (Reply to ELAMARA.) 

: ° will be found a ve ood 
Broiled Plaice \reaktast dish. First ‘well 
wash the fish, letting it soak a little, and trim away the 
black skin near the head, then dry in a clean cloth. 
Have a clear fire, and put the gridiron over it, brush 
over the plaice with sulad oil, lay on the gridiron. Let 
it broil quite six minutes, then turn it over carefully 
and broil the other side. Should the fish stick to the 
idiron, take a knife and run the sharp edge over the 
fare of the gridiron. Place on a hot dish, and season 


highly. with and salt. 
ope — , Mix  thoroughl five 
Self-raising Flour. cunces and 2 half of 


tartaric acid with fifty-six pounds of flour, let it stand 
for three days, then add a quarter of a pound of caster 
sugar, six ounces of bicarbonate of soda, and three- 
quarters of a pound of salt. Pass all ge a large 
sieve. -Each ingredient must be well dried and powdered 
before mixing. This flour should be made up with cold 
water and baked immediately ; the result be light 
and wholesome bread. (Reply to A. C. T., Evesham.) 
eo i. will not make soup as 
If Simple Straining Sear as desired. it 
should be clarified with the whites and broken shells 
of eggs. To clear a full quart of stock one egg will be 
necessary, it should be stirred unbeaten with the shell 
into the cold soup. The soup should be brought to the 
boil, and allowed to cook rapidly for five or seven 
minutes ; when it has cooled a little, strain it through a 
flannel bag. The bag should not be squeezed at all 
during the process, but be suspended over a basin in a 
warm position near the stove. I am sorry not to have 
anewered your question sooner, but space has not per- 
mitted it. (Reply to RANDO.) 


. is a title well known to all 
Household Hints yeaderaot Home Notes paper, 


and the subject is one which appeals directly to 
every housewife. I have had many letters from corres- 
pondents saying what a useful feature it is, and I know 
Jadies who cut the page out die and paste the 


recipes into a book so as to keep them for reference. 
Books of cuttings are very valuable, but still more so is 


a neatly bound book on the same subject. That bein 

so, I think the second volume of “The Isobel’s Hand- 
books ” series, entitled “ Household Hints” will receive 
a warm welcome from all my readers. The many and 
useful recipes therein contained are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, so that every Jady can find a recipe ata 
glance without the trouble even of hunting for it in the 
index. To make this book of still more general 
use, a short appendix of Simple Household Remedies is 
added. These are useful recipes for common ailments 
such as are generally treated by the housewife, and 
which are not of sufficient severity for medical aid. 
“ Household Hints” is a dainty companion for the first 
book of the series, ‘‘ Dainty Dishes for Slender Incomes 


Both can be had from this : 
office, or by ordering through a A f 4 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


newsagent, the price being one 
twopence post free. 

Single column, per ineh per insertion 
Double 


shilling each, or one shilling and 


« £110 
3 0 


oo 


” tae ote 
Pall page facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion ore eee FO OO 

Malf page ” 0 ” 99 ote _- a 
Quarter page ,, ” cd WP ee oe 

Highth page ,, ” ” we oo «68815 0 

‘Penth page o ” cd i 7 00 

Pront page, whole stews wee BOO OO 

” Malt... =... soso ee EB 0 0 

” QUATter we wee wee oe 2210 0 

” Cighth 2. ww a0 411 650 


spaces above one-tenth of @ page are charged af per page rate. 

Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, Al advertisements ars 
eubject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thureda::. 
January 23, if intended for the Issue on sale Februaty 1 and dalet 
February 8. The Propristors reserve the right to hold over or suspend tls 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on 
order, Alt communications should be addressed to the Advertisencnt 
Monagor, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 25, 1896. 


A Devoted Daughter. 


PSSCOSSSSOSOSSOSOSOOSOOOD 

he accompanying illustration, which our 
ders will fully appreciate, represents a 
sonifertable domestic interior. The father 
eated at the fireside is, nevertheless, suffer- 
ns from a severe cold, which necessitates 
is remaining at home and resting at his 
buiet chimney corner; but as a cold, more 
pften than not, instead of disappearing in 
ime, gets worse through want of care, the 
nfrectionate daughter has procured from a 
hemist a case of Géraudel’s Pastilles, now 
0 popular in this country. Thanks to this 
hiitle box of Pastilles, which has cost but 
Hs. 1\d., she will be able to give her father 
fmuicdiate relief, and effectually cure bim 
ithin twenty-four hours. It is to be hoped 
hat this good example may be followed by 
others who possess a like filia) devotion. 
We reccommend every adult person of both 
sexcs to keep with them always a case of 
Géraudel’s Pastilles, so that at the first 
symptoms they may at once stop the fits of 
coughing resulting from bronchitis, laryn- 
gitis.asthma, &c. They give immediate relief. 
Géraudel's Pastilles act by inhalation and 
absorption directly upon the respiratory 
organs for coughs, colds, bronchitis, hoarse- 
mess, catarrh, asthma, laryngitis, &c. Much 
preferable to pills, potions, and syrups, &c., 
which only irritate the stomach without 
reaching the seat of the disease. Their 
ffect is instantaneous. Géraudel's Pastilles 
are most agreeable to the taste, and contain 
he pnrest essence of Norway Pine Tar, 
which has attained greater success in 
runchial and catarrhal affections than any 
ther substance or drug hitherto employed. 
hey contain no narcotic or other injurious 
rug, and, unlike numerous other cough 
remedies, are not required by the Act of 
Parliament to bear the label “ Poison.” 
They are entirely harmless, and can be used 
y old and young without danger. They 
ran be used at all hours, before or after 
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Mary: “My dear old dad, how glad I am to have you at home during this dreadful 
weather. With my care and a few Qéraudel’s Pastilles, you'll get rid of your 
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meals, without Flin sli whitest i inconvenience. 
Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give 
Off a soothing, refreshing, and healing 
vapour of Pine Tar, which is thus breathed 
into the bronchia and lungs upon the very 
seat of disease, affording immediate relief, 
and effecting a gradual and lasting cure. 
Owing to their direct action upon the 
bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infi- 
nitely superior to all other remedial agents. 
Géraudel's Pasiilles are admirable in voice 
affections, strengthening the larynx, and 
preserving the voice. They should be used 
constantly by smokers, and by all whose 
vocal organs have any unusual strain to 
undergo. They are invaluable to those who 
are liable, owing to their occupation, to 
inhale irritating and noxious vapours or 
dust. Géraudel’s Pastilles were the only 
Pine Tar preparation to which an award 
was given by the International Jury of 
the Exposition Universelle of 1878, Gold 
Medal, Paris, 1885; tried by the French 
Government, by Ministerial decision, on the 
advice of the Board of Health. Price 
per case, Is. 14d. with directions 
for use. Can be ordered through any 
chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt 
of price, from the wholesale depot for Great 
Britain, Fassett and Johnson, 32, Snow 
Hill, London, E.C. 

For further particulars our readers, on 
mentioning this paper, are authorised to 
apply to the above-named firm for a hand- 
some booklet, treating generally of the 
disorders of the respiratory organs. This 
publication contains also about thirty 
ne pages of drawings by our leading artists, 
amongst whom may be named Phil May, 
M. Greiffenhagen, Dudley Hardy, L. Raven- 
Hill, A. S. Hartrick, A. ©. Corbould, 
J.W.T. Manuel, Fred Pegram, O. Eckhardt, 
E. Sullivan, T. H. Townsend, Carl Eden, 


Drawn by FRED PEGRAM. 


why . cd i on — Beardsley, Chéret, Willette, &e., 
Za 


he book in question, which is 
sold by newsagents at one shilling, will, 
exceptionally, be sent gratis and post free 
to those of our readers who apply for it by 
letter to Messrs. Fassett and Johnson. 
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IN REPLY TO YOURS, 


In the current number of our MaGazineE several tail- 
ieces will be noticed to the articles and stories. 
hese are not hard to suggest or design, and this 

week fifty pencil-cases are offered for the fifty best 

sketches—on any subject—that come to hand. En- 
velopes must be marked “ Tail-piece,” and reach this 
office by Tuesday, January 28th. 

I HAVE now so many thousands of readers resident 

abroad that it is a matter for regret that they are 

debarred from entering the ordinary weekly competi- 
tions. To keep these open long enough, however, to 
give the more distant colonies a fair chance would be 

out of the question. The alternative is to have a 

special competition open to all readers of the paper in 

foreign countries. By way of experiment I will offer 

a prize of €5 5s. for what I consider to be the most 

interesting fact — social, political, geographical, 

botanical, or, indeed, any other kind—concerning the 
country in which the competitors may be re:iding. 

This fact must not exceed two hundred words in 

length, and for the convenience of the printers it must 

be written upon one side of the paper only. A second 
prize—one year's subscription to P.W.—will also be 
given, and twenty-five consolation prizes in the way 
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THERE are times when the imagination will ascribe the 
most extraordinary taste to eatables. Some people 
are constantly discovering that the bread is flavoured 
with onion or the milk tastes of paraffin. It is the 
old story of “ Wolf, wolf!” and, consequently, when 
B. S. L. informs his friends that some eggs which he 
recently purchased, on being cooked and eaten, tasted 
strongly of oranges, he is merely laughed at. Hage 
at this disbelief he appeals to me-——————Aiter 
all there is nothing so very miraculous in this asser- 
tion. Eggs imbibe foreign odours with the utmost 
readiness. The lightest contact with some decided 
odour will influence the flavour. No doubt the eggs 
which B. S. L. consumed were brought over from 
France or Holland in the same ship as a consignment 
of oranges, and became impregnated with the scent 
and flavour of the fruit. It is well known that if eggs 
are packed in cases of green wood they will be ruined 
on this account, and even damp straw will give them 
an exceedingly fusty and disagreeable smell. 


W. S. writes: 


Just a few lines to congratulate you on the success of your new 
venture, PEARSON’s MaGazINE. It is of interest to me, as I 
believe that in starting P.W. you saved my life. _I was out of 
work at the time, and one morning I was wandering about half- 
starved when I met a man, whom I had known casually, who 
introduced me to a firm of advertising agents somewhere at the 
back of Newington Causeway, who gave mea pair of sandwich 
boards and a dozen copics of No. 1 of P.W., to sell at Wands- 


LY, 
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good. Now I am having my ig galvanised for twenty 
minutes every morning, and I fancy it is gettin 
decidedly better. But I have only at the time o 
writing had seven séances, so it is rather early days to 
speak at all positively. If this treatment effects a 
cure I will tell my fellow sufferers of it in this page. 
I should add that I am eating no meat whatever and 
drinking only water. Sciatica is undoubtedly caused 
by an excess of uric’'acid, and meat and wines are, I 
believe, the chief factors in formingthis. Iam afraid 
that the vast majority of the readers of P.W. will 
mageed this reply as waste of good space, but I have 
suffered so much from sciatica that I am going to risk 
annoying them in the hope of helping others who are 
being plagued in the same way. For the benefit of 
those who are happily uninitiated, I may add that 
sciatica is perhaps best described as neuralgia of the 
leg. It causes the most excruciating pain and reall: 
makes life a Lurden. The worst of the remedies 
have mentioned is that most of them mean a consider- 
able expenditure of time and money. Now some of 
my correspondents are not, I fear, overburdened with 
either. A cheap remedy which I am going to try 
myself if the galvanism does not effect a cure is very 
strong and very hot brine baths. I have heard of 
several cases in which they have made a cure, and 
the treatment is within reach of all. 


ae sala is usual to ask your guests to perform 
rs 


LEONARD.—I really can’t give you any exact informa. 


of penknives and gold-plated pencil-cases. This com- 


petition will close upon June 30th. worth, and when I returned J had sold out, and I received 


: 7 the enormous sum of 1s. 2d. for carrying the boards, and 6d. 
Some weeks ago two prizes of One Guinea each were pao oe ihe 


K profit on the peners. I bad this job for three days, and then, to 
offered in Pearson's Weekly for the two best sets of e tion as to the 


there is a villa 


my disgust, the work was finished. P.W. had, in fact, taken so 
Initial Letter Designs. This competition has proved 
very successful, and sortie remarkably clever sketches 
have been forwarded. The readers of Pe1rson’s Weekly 
are really to be congratulated upon their artistic 
taste. The successful competitors to whom cheques 
for One Guinea have been sent, are Miss Pearce, 1, 
Suffolk Villa, Hereward Road, Tooting, and Ernest R. 
Buckle, 8, Geneva Terrace, Brixton, S.W. 


“SEEING that the Xmas Puzzle Competition was sucha 
success,” writes a correspondent, “ why not have one 
as a weekly supplement to P.W. ?”———————I am 
revented from following this very admirable advice 
yy the fact that it is necessary to print P.W. ata pace 
which would make a full-page illustration very difficult 
indeed to produce decently. With SHorr Srories, 
however, we are able to allow ourselves longer time. 
The paper, too, is specially made for illustrated work. 
This being so a series of puzzle pictures will from 
time to time appear in that np gees so my corres- 
pondent and a { many who share the same views 
will be wished: The first puzzle picture is to appear 
in the issue of 8.S. which appears on January 21st. 
THE last mail from Africa, by the way, has brought me 
in a vast sheaf of letters, most of which inclose solu- 
tions of the “Beer” Puzzle. It is unfortunate that 
these have arrived too late, but the fact that so many 
have competed is at least a gratifying fact. Have 
come to me letters from the berley Mines, from 
the Vaal River Diamond Diggings, from East London 
in Cape Colony, and quite a bundle from Johannes- 
burg. Another correspondent hails from Perak in 
the Straits Settlements. “I have been a reader of 
P.W. during the past year,” he says, “and the paper 
has been a source of great consolation to me here in 
the jungle. I have already ordered your new maga- 
zine through Messrs. Kelly and Walsh of Singapore.” 
W. C. F. writes: 
Asa collector of curious facts, it may interest you to know that 


within two miles of Gloucester where there are 
Gfty-four people of the name of Bircher all living within a radius 


of one mile and a half. 


Amonc the contents of my letter-box this week is a 
post-card across which is scrawled the following ques- 
tion : “ Who are the most skilled bird frappers in the 
world ? ”————_————The millions of birds which are 
captured alive every year make this rather an inter- 
esting point. To answer the question I should turn 
at once to the East and name the natives of India. 
There is something almost supernatural about their 
dexterity. A bird is seen perched on some overhang- 
ing bough. Very well, then. The native, with his 
cat-like tread, creeps underneath and takes up his 
position, motionless, breathless, a living statue 
eronchintg down among the 8. In his hands are a 
bundle of reeds, onejof which is tipped with bird-lime. 
To this he adds another at the lower end, and another 
and another. Slowly the rod grows, so slowly that 
the unsuspecting victim does not notice that 
every second it is creeeping nearer and nearer. 
Length after length is joined, until the bird 
sees for the first time a tall reed quivering slightly in 
the breeze. There is nothing terrifying in this. 
Possibly it will scratch its head and say “ Funn 

thing that I didn't see that before,” but no self- 
respecting bird would feel any fear. The next 
instant the reed flutters against the gay plumage of 
the victim, and the waiting Indian springs to his feet 
with a cry of exultation. As a rule, lawerer, the 
bird is soon released again. The native carries his 


treasure into the town, and finds out one by whose 
religion the lives of birds are sacred. He then 


demands the little creature’s ransom with a threat 
that unless-immediately paid the bird shall be killed. 
The bargain concluded, he lets the frightened creature 
go. pockets the money, and sets to work to capture it 
again. 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. 


well that they did not want me any more. Now I am a little 
better off, and can afford the MaGazinF, but I shall always stick 
to P.W., and show it to my friends in the future, as in the past, 
as the best pennyworth possible to obtain. 


Ir is no part of my business to answer impossible 
conundrums. Consequently I give this up: ‘“‘ Why is 
it that in the Civil Service some clerks are paid £400 
a year, and others only £150 a year for doing the 
same work?” My interrogator, who has seen forty 
years’ service, writes from the Office of the Surveyor 
of Taxes, Rochdale. 


G. P. T. asks: ‘“ Which English word has two mean- 
ings most directly opposed to one another?” 
A jury consisting of twelve members 
of the staff is still confined in the basement 
endeavouring to decide this knotty question. As the 
have already been closeted together for two days an 
nights, and are not likely to come to any agreement 
until well into the middle of the twentieth century, I 
have had to make up my mind independently. The 
majority downstairs have voted for the word “ cleave,” 
which means to stick, to adhere or to be attached to, 
and also to part or divide by force, to rend apart or to 
separate. he objection of the minority to this 
example, however, is that this is not one word with 
different meanings, but two different words derived 
from different sources, and not related to each other. 
On the cther hand, although the word “let,” which 
expresses hindiance, and “let,” which means per- 
mission or leave, came originally from distinct sources, 
they are, etymologically speaking, ultimately related, 
and, therefore, I think may be quoted as the best 
answer to the question. 

D. Y. T.—Grey hairs at an early age are, as you point 
out, hereditary in certain families. It is a result, asa 
rule, of men with dark hair marrying women with dark 
hair through several generations. After a time, the 
hair indicates debility of stamina by falling off, or 
becoming prematurely grey. 


THE question has been raised whether the Post Office 
Telegraph Engineers, who travel with annual “ free 
passes —which are issued under a special agreement 
with the Post Office, and, therefore, are free in name 
only—would benefit under our £2,000 railway insur- 
ance system. This certainly would be the case, 
provided that the Engineers were travelling in duly 
appointed passenger carriages. 

S1ncE the publication of my horoscope, I have been 
simply inundated with letters from men and women 
who are so unfortunate as to be afflicted with sciatica. 
They all assume that I have been cured of this most 
Poe malady, but this, alas, is not the case, though 

believe that it is leaving me fast. Very naturally 
my correspondents want me to tell them how to get 
rid of the enemy that is plaguing them. This neither 
I nor anyone else can do,as a remedy which completely 
cures one case of sciatica will be sharky inefficacious 
in another. I had sciatica during the whole of last 
ear, at first slightly, but it assumed an acute form in 
une. I was m " with various com- 
pounds, kept in bed for a fortnight, blistered down 
the course of the sciatic nerve, all to no purpose. 
Then I went to Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy, and put myself 
under Dr. Brachet there. I went through a month's 
course of the douche baths. This treatment trans- 
formed me from a cripple, hobbling with difficulty on 
crutches, to a being able to walk quite short distances 
in comfortand to go about the ordinary business of life. 
But the pain never left me for long, and in October I 
tried the effect of a fortnight at Harrogate. The treat- 
ment there is almost e: the same as at Aix, but 
though it benefited me for the time, it did no 
anent I then tried a course of at 
ice varied by sulphur vapour baths. This did no 


uture value of copies of No. 1 of 
PrEarson’s Macazine. Of course, everyone knows 
that first numbers of a popular magazine are likely to 
command fancy prices as time goes on. I have my- 


. self paid fifteen shillings for No. 1 of a sixpenny 


magazine, and this is not at all an out-of-the-way 
figure. It is all nonsense for your newsagent to say 
that he can’t get your friend a copy. No doubt he 
has sold out of his initial supply, but he can get more 
from his wholesaler if he choses to ask for them. 


THE following question has reached me from a corres: 


pondent : ‘“‘ Have women ter powers of endurance 
than men P”, far as physical sufferin 
is concerned, the truth of this is universally admitted. 
That is not because men are greater cowards than 
women where pain is concerned ; it is, in fact, due to 
this cause that in women the nervous system is at a 
lower stage of development. In almost every other 
way men can outtire women. Not that women are 
incapable of making it appear otherwise. There are 
times even when I confess that I shrink before dis- 
poting their claims. They let off a pyrotechnic 

splay of energy which almost dazzles you into 
believing it is true endurance. Anyone who has 
ever been out sightseeing with a lady will know what 
I mean. Women have, in a word, a capacity for detail 
and an appetite for trivialities that drives a man off his 
head. They will go from churches to picture galleries 
and from picture eries to museums, which after the 
first one or two all appear the same to a mere man. 
But itis not so with women. They goonand on. At the 
finish they are as fresh as when they started, and drag 
home triumphantly the shattered wrecks of what were 
once their escorts. A man is not used to this sort of 
thing. He is not used to spending hie days shopping ; 
he has no idea what it is to 'g° to twenty different shops 
to buy a yard of ribbon, and after having turned them 
all upside-down and worried the shopmen and ex- 
hausted a small fortune on fares, to make up his mind 
to leave the commission for another day after all. But 
this is part of a woman's life. Afterwards, sight- 
a, is merely a joke. It is in a certain relish for 
trivialities, for poking about, for , in fact, that 
a woman scores. But this is not endurance. 
It is merely insensibility to worry. It is due, like the 
capacity for bearing pain, to lack of development in 
the nervous centres, 
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CHALLENGING THE MASTER OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


Dr. RicHarD Bussy, the second centenary of whose 
death was celebrated recently at Westminster School, 
where he was headmaster for fifty-seven years, was a 
disciplinarian of the old school. 

When Charles II. visited the school, Dr. Busby asked 
the king to take off his hat while he kept on his own, on 
the ground that discipline could not maintained if 
the boys should believe that there was a greater man in 
England than their headmaster. 

A Frenchman once wandering into the school play- 
ground was set upon by the boys. Dr. Busby saw the 
row and ordered those engaged to be flogged; the 
Frenchman was taken with the boys and flogged, too. 
He then went in his wrath to the doctor to demand an 
explanation, but as he could not speak English well, 
after a few words the doctor got angry, and ordered him 
to be flogged, which was done. 

The Frenchman, mad with rage, went to his inn, wrote 
a challenge, and sent it to Busby by the porter. The 
doctor read the challenge, and at once had the porter 
horsewhipped. That was too much for the Frenchman. 
He packed his bag and fled in terror to Frauce. 


a ne 
SPORTING FREAKS. 


A WELL-KNOWN naturalist and sportsman was shoot- 
ing quail one day near the Pyramids. Sighting an owl 
he raised his gun and was about to pull the trigger, 
when, judge of his surprise, the bird suddenly tisted 
in its dight as if shot, and came fluttering to his feet. 
On examination he discovered that the bird, although 
in mid-air, had broken its wing through the mere exer- 
tion of its flight. 

When shooting on the Moors in Yorkshire, an unlucky 
sportsman had his one solitary chance during the beat 
spoilt by an extraordinary accident. Just as ke was 


shooting at a grouse flying about forty yards away, | 


another bird, which had evidently lost its presence of 
mind, fluttered in front of his gun, receiving the whole of 
the charge in its body. It was literally blown to pieces. 

Booth, the well-known collector of Brighton, once did 
very much the same thing. He was firing at a small 
flock of common pochard, when the charge hung fire, in 
consequence of which a rare specimen had time to fly 
into the line of shot. It is now in the Brighton museum. 

Apropos, a strange freak of partridges may also be 


mentioned. Upon certain occasions they will fly far | 
out to seaand settle on the top of the waves with as | 
much unconcern as if they were ona turnip field, although | 


it means certain death to every one of the covey. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 

Onur corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stone in about a month with the greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally re- 
quires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight 1lb. or 2lb. daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion 
of starvation. It is an undoubted success, and the author, 


who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees | 


a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent im- 
provement in hgalth. Here, we repeat, the author guarantees 
it in twenty-four hours, the scale to be the unerrin recorder. 
The treatment aims at the actual root of obesity, so 
that the superfluous fat does not return when discontinuing 
the treatment. It is perfectly harmless. We advise our 
readers to call the attention of stout friends to this, be- 
cause, sincerely, we think they ought to know. For their 
information, we may say that on sending six penny stamps 
a book entitled “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), 
containing a reprint of Press notices from some hundreds 
of medical and other journals (British and foreign) and 
1G pene particulars, including the “ recipe,” can 
Store Street, London, W.C.—Belfast News Letter. 
EXPERIMENTS IN CORPULENCY. _ 

A Mr. Russell, author and specialist in obesity, has 
experimentally tried the effect of administering la 
to moderately lean persons of his well-known herbal dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 


slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, ' 


reby proving conclusively to our minds that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
after dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable vege- 
table compounds he succeeds in destroying the diseased 
fatty mags at the rate of from 2Ib. to even 12]b. in seven 
days. There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person 


can test this for themselves by standing on a weighing- | 
machine. He explains that all lean persons carry a certain ; Pe 


amount of fat necessary for the natural production of heat 
in the body, but Nature has only sto 
stock in the healthy system, which she most zealously 
guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
 elarator a of Mr, Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
the dose may be, which testifies poe to 
the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of i brious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor bf the 
Composition must have a profound vegetal know- 
in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 
who resort tothe pernicious products of the mineral 
m, or even the deleterious sections of the vegetable 


world, doubtless can decoct something powerful but injurious 
ite action; such, however, require no laudatory com- 


free from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, | 


doses ; 


up her requisite | 


SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


| WHAT DID DICKENS LOOK LIKE? 


A VERY remarkable fact about Dickens is that the 
descriptions of scarcely any two writers agree as to his 
appearance, and that all the photographs that were 
taken of him entirely failed to catch his true expression. 
Mr. George Towle, for instance, when describing an in- 
terview with the novelist in 1868, wrote: “Here, before 
me, was a face aglow with a bright, healthy pink-and- 
white bloom, a face which, wlrile furrowed with heavy 
lines when in repose, was yet youthful in its expressive 
and changeful vivacity ; a large mouth, and hair and 
beard slightly tinyed, indeed, with streaks of grey. yet 
fine and tawny and curly, and arranged with studious 
care about the broad, white forehead, the retreating 
chin, and the delicately tinted cheeks.” 

A lady, when writing to a friend, described Dickens as 
“a dapper little fellow. His whole look,” she went on, 
“was very bird-like, he was small, slim-legged, very bald, 
though with profuse locks combed out on each side 
beyond his ears, a feathery goatee, and a very red face.” 

A writer in a contemporary described Dickens with a 
totally different appearance. He had, he said, “a tall 
wiry, energetic figure ; head well set on; bronzed or sun- 
burnt face; wiry moustache, and grizzled beard; witha 
quiet, resolute habit of command.” It is another 
remarkable fact that those who have attempted to 
describe Dickens differ as to the expression and colour 
of his eyes, and that some s of his voice as 
“ wonderful and expressive,” while others describe it as 
“ monotonous, husky, and uninteresting.” 


SS ee 


“CAN you tell me, professor,” asked Grigsby, “ what 
an ‘extempore pianist’ is? I see that the performances 
of such a pianist are advertised.” 

“Certainly,” said the professor; ex, out of; tempo, 
pals j,anextempore pianist is one that plays out of 

ime. 


to 


SmaLu Boy: “A man at the circus walked a tight- 
rope up in the air as if he was on a pavement. Wish I 
could a that.” 

Mother: “Horrors! Why?” 

Smali Boy: “It would come so handy when my kite 
catches on a telephone wire.” 

——_—~+f¢—__ 

ANGELINA: “That was a lovely engagement ring 
you gave me last night, dear; but what do ine initials, 
*E. C.’ mean on the inside?” 

Edwin (who has bestowed the ring before, and had it 
back): “ Why—er—that is—don’t you know that is the 
| new way of stamping eighteen carats ?” 


mendation; but Mr. Russell (we herewith append his 
address: Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford § Square, 
London, W.C., the author of “Corpulency, and the Cure,” 
256 pages, price Gd., stamps, post free), makes no secret of 
the simplicity of his treatment, and avers that the decoction 
can be drunk as a refreshing summer drink, pleasant to the 
palate, yet having sufficient effect, although perfectly 
harmless, to remove generally 2Ib. or more in twenty-four 
hours. We think stout persons would do well to send for 
his book, which can be obtained at the address given above. 
—Leeds Times, December Ist, 1894. 
DO STOUT PEOPLE LIVE LONG ? 

This is a question which has occupied the attention of 
medical authorities from time immemorial. Some argue 
that the lean kind take longer to shuffle off the mortal coil 
‘ than their stout brethren. The statistics naturally favour 
this argument, and no doubt are correct to a great extent. 
because sufferers from obesity are more susceptible to 
disease in consequence of the debilitated stato of the 
{ system when clogged with abnormal adipose tissue ; but a 
curieus fact has been overlooked, viz., that corpulence 
gencrally commences about the age of thirty-five to fifty, 
after which time it seems to decrease; therefore, before the 
‘ proverbial “three score and ten” is reached, the whilom 

fat man is, by a natural process, again reduced to what 
| may only be called moderate plumpness, and thus cheats 

the statistician. Stout persons can now, thanks to science, 
| reduce their weight in a most extraordinarily rapid manner, 
! without the slightest injury to their constitutions, or with- 
‘ out resorting to those drastic remedies which only operate 
for a time, or by the continuance of the use of toxical 
drugs extending over such a period that renders it 
‘baneful to the long-suffering patient. An eminent 
: Continental therapeutist recommends the victim to obesity 
to eat fat meat, while an equally eminent American 
| prescribes lean ditto, and the stomach is to risk an accumu- 
lation of serious disorders by swallowing a pint of hot water 
daily, a most nauseous remedy, we should think, and not 
unattended with danger. The past master in the cure of 
corpulence is Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 27, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C., whose book (256 pages), 
entitled “Corpulency, and the Cure,” price only six stamps, 
seems to impress us considerably, for he reduces more weight 
by his system than the Continental and American physicians, 
| without any of the absurd restrictions which would make 
life scarcely worth living. He uses simple herbs, the pro- 
rtics of which he seems to possess » more than usual 
knowledge of, and he makes but little secret of his method, 
so refreshing after the mystery made of most chemical and 
| herbal concoctions for various complaints.— Wetherby News. 
| 


ATHLETICS AND CORPULENCY. . 
The remarkable increase during the past two decades in 
the popularity of athlctic exercise with both sexes and 
among all classes of society has given an added importance 
to everything which may be supposed to come within the 
| acope of the literature of the subject. Although the author 
of “Corpulency and the Cure,” a brightly written little 
else of 256 , does not claim anything of the kind, 
he has unquestionably made a very valuable contribution 
to that literature. Applied science has of late years made 
euch rapid advances in regard to the training of athletes, 
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UNTO DEATH. 


— 


To the horse merey had been shown, and « }ullet, had 
relieved its misery, but they still sought to bring the 
man back to his sufferiny. 

His crushed and broken body lay limply on the cruel 
unyeilding death-couch that the frost-hardened ground 
made for him. ‘I'he mire and blood bad been tenderly 
wiped from his face, und his two companions bent over 
him with pitiful earnestness, and stared beseechingly 
into his waxen features. “ Try the brandy again!” and 
still they waited. 

But at last they saw a flutter of his eyelids and heard 
a low gasping groan. A racking tremor passed over the 
mangled body, und the stillness that followed was so 
like death that their last hope flickered. 

Still they watched, and again came the flutter of the 
eyelids, but this time his will mastered approachin, 
death, and his eyes met theirs. His lips weakly struggled 
to execute his last commands, and the friends bent 
closer to hear the faltering whisper : 

“IT am—yone? Yes—er—I know. Go to Mildred. 
Tell her—er—er—I dicd with—her name on—my lips; 
that I—er—have loved—her—her alone-—er—always. 
om Bessie—tell Bessie—er—tell Bessie—the same 

ing. 

a Se 


THE VALUE OF TACT. 


Many a public man has owed most of his success to 
his possession of a single quality—that of tact. The late 
Lord Beaconsfield was a conspicuous instance of this. 
Of comparatively low birth, he was a born courtier. For 
example, on the day when Queen Victoria paid her last 
visit to the old statesman at Hughenden, he was, of 
course, at the station to receive her. 

The first person to alight from the train was her 
trusted Highland gillie, John Brown. Almost every- 
body who approached the Queen hated Brown for his 
rough, blunt ways. Perhaps Disraeli hated him too, but 
on this occasion he grasped the man’s hand with the 
utmost graciousness and shook it warmly, in full view of 
her Majesty and of all the spectators. 

Tact was the strongest quality of that remarkable 
adventurer, Napoleon III. At one of the court balls at 
the Tuileries, an officer, while waltzing, nlpyes and fell, 
bringing his partner to the ground, almost at the 
Emperor's feet. ‘ Madame,” said Napoleon, as he 
helped the lady to rise, “ this is the second time I have 
seen the colonel fall. The first time was on the battle- 
field of Solferino.” With exqu site neatness he had 
quickly turned the soldier’s humiliation into a compli- 
ment. 


as wellas in reference to other matters, that the terribly 
severe methods of preparation for rowing, running, and 
other contests have almost ceased to exist. The movement 
in the direction of less heroic systems than those of starva- 
tion and deprivation of all luxury is in effect completed by 
the teaching of the thoroughly convincing little work in 
question, the author of which is Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of 
Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C., who, as hundreds of attested letters show, has been 
successful in the invention of a purely vegetable prepara- 
tion, which, without the is dati injury to the constitu- 
tion, but with results which are eminently beneficial to 
every bodily organ, will reduce superfluous weight to the 
extent of as much as two or three pounds per day, until the 
weight has been reduced to its normal standard. The 
action of Mr. Russell’s specific is, so to by er automatic, 
since the method of securing the desired result istostrengthen 
the action of the liver to such a degree that it throws off all 
the excess of fatty constituents whose unwelcome presence 
constitutes obesity. When that limit has been reached the 
action of the preparation naturally ceases, although its use 
is perfectly harmless, and it is a very delightful beverage. 
The adoption of Mr. Russell’s method, therefore, affords a 
certain and easy method of ascertaining how far the weight 
may be reduced —by jockeys, for fexample, or for other 
sporting purposes—without inflicting an injury on the 
| system. “Corpulency, and the Cure” will be sent to any 
address, post free, on reccipt of six penny stamps, which 
should be forwarded to Mr. Russell's offices, as above. 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 

Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alloviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have recently 
received a well-written book, the author of which seoms to 
know what he is talking about. It is entitled 
“Corpulency, and the Cure” and is a cheap issue (only 
6d.), published by Mr. F, C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, Our space 
will not do justice to this book ; send for it yourself. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the 
English Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes: “ Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest looy- 
hole for a doubt as to the value of his cure; for in the most 
| straightforward and matter-of-fact manner ho submitted 
, some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from somo of the Ictters 
submitted. The first one, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count , has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos., i.c., 34lb.’ Another writes: ‘So 
far (six weeks from commencement of following your 
system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
lady) writes: ‘Iam just half thesize.’ Another writes: ‘A 
reduction of 18lb. ina month is a great success.’ A lady 
from Bournemouth writes: ‘I feel much better, ha 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ The author is 
very positive. He says: es, Ai a weighing-machine on 
Minday: morning and again on Tuesday, and I can guaranteo 
that you have lost 2Ib. in bes 4 without the slightest harm, 
and vast improvement in health through ridding the system 
of unhealthy accumulatioes,’” 


| 
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MISJUDGED. 


THE bronzed and weatherbeaten face of the president 
of the wheel club was darkened by a shade of dis- 
appointment as he laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
younger member. 

“Mr. Pneumo,” he said kindly, “you have been so 
regular in attendance at our meets and so enthusiastic 
in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the club, that 
I dislike to speak to you on a subject that has pained 
me greatly. But I fee) that I must ask of you why it is 
that you so often appear among us not wearing the 
regulation bicycle knickerbockera we have adopted, and 
which, it shonld not be necessary to tell you, are 
reyuired to he worn on all important occasions.” 

For a moment a deep blush spread over the face of 
the unfortunate young man thus addressed, and then 
drawing his companion to his side, he hastily muttered 
2 few words in his ear. Then it was that the elder man 
turned and grasped him by the hand, and said in tones 
of the deepest sympathy: “ Will you forgive me? I did 
not know that you had a sister.” 


GIVE THE CHILDREN MORE 
BUTTER. 


DOr. Hutcuinson makes the following earnest plea 
for the free use of butter: ‘“ No dietetic reform would, I 
believe, be more conducive to improved health amongst 
children, and especially to the prevention of tuberculosis, 
than an increase in the consumption of butter. Our 
children are trained to take butter with great restraint, 
and are told that it is greedy and extravagant to eat 
much of it. It is regarded as a luxury, and as giving a 
relish to bread, rather than as in iteelf an important 
article of food. 

“Even in the private families of the wealthier classes 
these rules prevail at table, and at schools and public 
boarding establishments they receive strong reinforce- 
ments from economical motives. Minute allowances of 
butter are served out to those who would gladly consume 
five times the quantity. 

“Where the house income makes this a matter of 
necessity, there is a little more to be said than that it is 
often a costly economy. Enfeebled health may entail a 
far heavier expense than a more liberal breakfast table 
would have done. Cod liver oil costs more than butter, 
and it is, besides, often not resorted to until too late. 

“ Instead of restricting a child’s consumption of butter, 
I would encourage it. Let the limit be the power of 
digestion and the tendency to biliousness. Most 
children may be allowed to follow their own inclina- 
tions, and will not take more than is good for them. 
The butter should be of the best, and taken cold. 


$f 
A VILLAGE KISS. 


JACQUELINE wasa pouty country girl, who was sixteen 
years old last apple harvest, and was a veritable model 
of sincerity. Every one who knew her loved her. Her 
skin was as white as the field daisy and as brilliant as 
the corn poppy. 

On market days Jacqueline mounted her donkey, 
laden with fresh mincetalied, the appetising products of 
her mother's kitchen garden, and went to sell them in 
Blois. When she appeared in the square every one 
welcomed her. Her eyes were so innocent, her voice 80 
sweet, that the whole town was attracted by her. Her 
carrote seemed better than her neighbours’, her potatoes 
had not the least soar upon them, and her crisp lettuce or 


cresses from the brook, loo as fresh as herself, were 
quickly bought and at est price. 
I ought not to forget to you that Jacqueline had 


no lovers. 

At the village festival she made the old dance till they 
named her the daughter of miracles. Protected by the 
purity of her thoughts, she kept the young men at such 
a distance that they dared not even so much as press 


her finger tips in sign of friendship. Jacqueline had a 
friend in Blois who was going to marry one of the 
Vi Suzanne was her name, and she was two 


sib ig emt 
years o than Jacqueline. She was pretty, but 
gnguettish ; attractive, butcapricious. She had made her 
loyex miserable by her changing and fanciful moods. 
day Jacqueline was about to set out for the 
ilisge, bey Blaisot, the lover of Suzanne, approached 
and said: 
“I suppose you will soon seo my affianced.” 
“In an hour and a quarter from now,” answered the 
eourteous fruit-seller. 
“ And you will to her?” 
“ As I am speaking to you.” 
“ Oh, how happy you will be!” 
‘ay What ‘a you from going and having the same 
ppiness 7 
“She is gentle and kind to me sometimes, and then 
aha is cold and haughty, and I can do nothing to please 
er 


“ Bah! my friend, you are too good to be worried like 
that. If I were in your place, I would have no fear—no 
more fear than of 
told, but which we never see.” 

San ee ee a Res, 


- is ft?” 


house wolf, of which we are often | 


mother. 
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“Take a commission for Miss Suzanne.” ~ _ 

“ With much pleasure, M. Blaisot. Is it something to 
give her?” - 

“It is indeed,” said Blaisot, rubbing his hands to give 
himself courage. 

“ And is it heavy to curry?” 

“ Light as a feather.” 

“Then I will take it,” said the imprudent messenger. 

Quick as a flush Blaisot leant down and kissed the 
pure white forehead of Jacqueline. 

“What are you doing?” cried the astonished girl. 

“T have given you a commission.” 

“That kiss?” 

“Tt is for Suzanne. You will carry it free of charge 
and not leave it to be called for. You know the 
address,” and he disappeared, laughing, round a turn in 
the road. 

It appeared as if the kiss of Blaisot was heavier than 
he said, for Jacqueline remained pensive and serious all 
the way to Blois, and her donkey even seemed to share 
her melancholy. 

On her arrival at Blois, she took care not to break her 
promise and ran quickly to Susanne’s house. 

“IT have a commission for you,” she said. 

“Ah! An embroidered bonnet—some fresh nuts—a 
rosary blessed by the priest P” 

“It is none of these things.” 

“ Oh, hurry and tell me.” 

“Tt is a kiss from your betrothed.” 

* Oh, from him! e is no longer my betrothed.” 

“ Ah, well, take the kiss all the same, even if you are 
having another quarrel ! What, you refuse?” 

“ Absolutely!” . 

* You will not leave it upon my hands? ” 

“ You need not feel it a burden.” 

“But I do not wish to keep a kiss that does not 
belong to me.” 

“ That is your own affair. You should not load your- 
self with such merchandise. It may cost you a good 
deal before you are much older.” 

Jacqueline returned to the village in a state of great 
perplexity. It seemed as if the kisa was visible upon her 
forehead, like the mark of a penitent in the church. She 
hurried as fast as she could, and as soon as she reached 
home she hastened to call upon Blaisot, to whom she 
related her lack of success. 

“Oh, she is in one of her proud fits. It is all the 
eame tome. Iam rich. I am not ill-looking. What is 
the old saying? If I find another girl that pleases me,- 
I will drop Suzanne like a weight that is too heavy.” 

“ But your kiss—what shall I do with it P” 

“ Whatever you wish.” 

“ Ah! well, if I had known——” 

“ But, if you will, please return it to me.” 

The charming girl advanced, then quickly recoiled. 


The ep) was worse than the disease—the restitu- 
tion more difficult than the deposit. 

“That cannot be,” she said. “It is only our 
husbands that we kies.” 


“Ah!” broke forth Blaisot, “there are coronets” 
which crown heads not nearly so pretty as yours. I 
have never seen such pretty feet in any shoes, and you 
have a form and eyes to make a harvester dance when 
his day’s work is done.” And in his turn he began to 


sigh. 

Meanwhile the pretty girl had reflected. She must 
avoid gossip. She accordingly ran to the hotse of the 
pod priest to ask his advice. He was not at home, but 

ertha, his ape received her. 

“ And is this all that troubles you?” said she when 
she had heard Jacqueline’s story. 

“ And is it not enough P” 

“Console yourself. There is near here a deposit of 
kisses, which contains plenty of room. Since I came to 
live with the priest more than a hundred thousand 
kisses have been put there.” 

“Truly?” exclaimed Jacqueline, overwhelmed. 

“ Yes, and there is still room for you to deposit yours.” 
She conducted the young girl to the altar of the 


Virgin. 
ere Jacqueline freed herself from her load. 

She felt herself lighter by many pounds after she had 
d ited the kiss upon the cold stones of the altar. 

o days after this she:met Susanne in the market - 
clothed in gay eppenl. : . 

“See, here, little one!” she cried anockingly. “Thave 
reflected. Bilaisot has a hundred acres of ground and 
a mill. You may give me that kiss now.” =~ 

*Oh, dear!” answered Jacqueline. “I can’t walk 
pat the world with other Tolke goods. I no longer 
ve it.” : 

“ Where is it then?” 

“Upon the firet step of the altar of the Virgin 


“ ’a good! It is not lost. I will go and get it 
the very first time I visit the hamlet.” 
But it was ora who eee this time, far that 
ev laigot came ueline’s mother’s 
ices in hin vary test clothes. 
“ Mademoieelle, 
“It is in the chapel. 


mission or return 
T leave it ta your mother.” : : 
“ What should she have done with it?” asked her 


“Jacqueline kies only her ‘end | 
(oo poor fo find one” =» baeben nd 


_ Tam, 35,1806. 


“I will give her all that I have,” said Blaisot. — 

“You?” exclaimed the two astonished women. 

“Of course, when I give commissions, I pay for 
them. I will add to the kiss my hand and my name. 
Will you accept them, beautiful messenger, and be my 
wife?” - 

. Jacqueline, overwhelmed, nearly fell into her basket 
of salad. - ; a ci 

When, several days afterwards, Suzanne went to seek 
the kiss, the prieat made her acquainted with what was 
going on. Shaking his white head, and smiling, he 
said: ; 


“ You will never find it again.” 

“Somebody has taken it?” asked the coquette. 

“No, but Blaisot and acuelins were married this 
morning. They kissed together the holy stone. The 
three kisses are now blen in a pious and chaste love. 
You can never recognise now, my dear, the one that was 
destined for you.” 


eee 


THE LOST WATCH TRADE OF 
COVENTRY. 


GRADUALLY, year by year, the watch tride of 
Coventry, once the first in the world, has been slipping 
away and- apo into the hafids ‘of foreigners. 
America, with ite giant strides of progress, has stepped 
in; and not only taken our trade, but taken our 
workmen as well to amass fortunes for those across the 
water. : 

At one factory alone in the States, now celebrated for 
the excellency of its watches, more than 3,000 hands 
are employed, all under the supervision of the best 
workmen from Coventry. 

Although the demand for watches has never been so 
great as at the present time, the average wages at 
Coventry have never been so low. Speaking of many 
years ago, in brisk times the men, albeit they did 
not commence to work until Tuesday or Wednesday, 
could earn with ease £3 or £4 by Saturday. 

Now, however, even in the best paying branches of 
the trade, a workman has to be very diligent to make 
his 40s. or 50s. a week. 

The mastera, again, would offer a bonus of £5, or even 
£10, for a smart journeyman to work for them. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that on account of 
the innovation of elaborate machinery, the work was 
more skilled in those days than is the case now; also 
that the workmen were more searce, and that at the 
pice time many girls and young women are employed 

y the big firms. 

Statistics show that the amount expended by English 
manufacturers on works for their watches imported 
from abroad is steadily increasing, by many thousands of 
pounds, from year to year. This , combined with 
the enterprise’ of our American and Swiss rivals, h 
ruined the watch trade of England. 


A GOOD, KIND ‘PLUMBER 


“Oh, yes, there is quite a steady demand for my ser- 
vices,” says a suburban artisan, who announces himself 
mysteriously as a “ Night Plumber and Locksmith.” 

“Ags you might judge from my business card; I make 
a speciality of 9 bgp for work at any hour of.the 
day or night just the same as a medical man. A ring 
at my night-bell at all times will bring me out to a job 
within five or ten minutes at the outeide. . 

“You see, water-pipes and taps will not wait any 

a convenience for the hour of théir bursting, and 
it is not a pleasant thing for a householder to be 
awakened at two or three in the morning by the hissing 


reape gee ae a prea comme Fancy a risk- 
i i ched at such a time by trying to the 
Jeak! “The simple, temporary remedy of: tarning off. ut 


the main is not always possible, and every moment of 
delay means more and more. damage ‘to jiouse and 
furniture. : . 4 
“Instead of his hands and making more or 
lesa useless attempts to stop the mgs fos istressed 
householder rine rourd.to. my gee and I’m back with 


him in a jiffy to patch up the leak sufficiently, at least, to 
last till morning, when I can attend to it properly. 
* “Most men in my line would refuse to leave their 


vail Oya tasaben ee Easy bar . f. ul that 
to again if iness hours ‘‘bat I’ve found that 
it pays me: well to’advertise the fact that I am ready to 
attend to work at all times, no matter the hour or 


finds that his latchkey won't turn in the Dock, or that : 
bolt has slipped. It is not nice to be locked ‘out on i 


pet ate: oe ps, and so what is he todo but to call 
in the aid of the néarest policeman. All thése know of 
me (I take good care of that), and two or three moments 
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A CLEAN CUT INDIVIDUAL OPINION, BOLDLY EXPRESSED. 


1 is for this reason that an asscrtion like the following sticks up 
hove the dead level of our stupid talk, and becomes noticeable : 

When I saw how pale I had grown I said to myself, it was because 
puething had gone out of my blood.” 

There! that is a statement with the seeds of an idea in it. 
Buppose we follow it up by quoting the rest of the letter which 
oniuins it. . 

“In December, 1590,” says the writer, “ I fell into a poor state 
f health. I was tired, languid, and weary, without any apparent 
aus. My appetite left me, and all food, even the lightest and 
implest kinds, caused me great pain in the chest and stomach. When 
saw how pale [ had grown I said to myself it was because something 
ba] gone out of my blood. 

“Then my sleep was broken, and night after night I scarcely 
Jased my eyes. It wasn’t long before I became so weak and dejected 
hat [ took no interest in things around me. I was so nervous that 
ommon sounds annoyed and worried me; even the noises made by 
iy own children in their talk and at their play. 

“ «There was a disgusting taste in my mouth; it made me sick, and 
ten gave me a shivering sensation all over. When I saw others 
ating and enjoying their meals I felt as though it were a strange 
ting; in a way I wondered how they could do it. For myself I 
ult eat hardly anything. Food went against me, and IT tumed 
way from it, as one turns from smells or sights that are offensive. 
knd yet I knew, what everyone knows, that without sufficient food 
he body languishes and weakens. And such was the case with me as 
nonth after month went by. 

“During all this time, so full of pain and discouragement, I 
‘us attended by a doctor who did what he could to relieve me, but 
‘ithout success. I do not say he did not understand my *haplaint ; 
r may he not have understood it without having the means of 
uring it P”” 

The answer to the lady’s question is: Yes, easily enough. All 


It 
Never Fails. 


ESTAB. 21 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 

Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. 


“Tam very pleased to bear testimony to the great relief I derived from the one bottle 
of Lung Tonic, The influenza left me with a bad hacking cough, which was very dis. 
tressing, aud after taliag the ove bottle Fam muycefagain, and rill not be without a 
bottle of it in the house.’"—JOHN WALKER, C, G. Station, Killybegs, Co. Donegal, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


For outward application, instead of 
poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


Prepared ly 


W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in bottles, at le. 1¢d-, 
2g. 9d., 4e. 6d., and lls. 


COPYRIGHT. 


intelligent, studious doctors “ understand ” consumption, cholera, 
cancer, Xe., without (as yet) having the means of enring them. There 
is usually a wide gap between the discovery of a want and the way to 
supply it. 

‘“‘T will now,” continues the letter, “tell you how I came to be 
eured. In April, 1891, I read in a small book or pamphlet about 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The book said the Syrup was a certain 
remedy for all diseases of the stomach, indigestion in every form, and 
dyspepsia ; and it also said that most of the complaints we suffer from 
are caused by that. On looking over the symptoms described in the 
book, and comparing them with my own, I saw plainly that my 
ailment was dyspepsia. 

“We sent immediately for a bottle of this medicine, and alter 
taking it a few days [ began to feel better. Ina very short time, by 
keeping on with the Syrup according to the directions, [ could eat 
without pain or distress, and digest my food. I also slept soundly 
and naturally. Then my strength came back and with it the colour 
to my face. In short, after a few weeks’ use of Mother Sceigel’s Syrup, 
I was hearty and strong as ever. And I should be indeed ungrateful 
if I were not willing that others should have the benefit of my 
experience. You are therefore free to print my letter if you think it 
will be useful. (Signed) (Mrs.) M. Truran, Marton, Lincoln, April 
24th, 1895.” 

I simply desire to say to Mrs. Truran that her idea about the 
blood is a perfectly correct one. All our food (the digestible part of 
it) is turned into blood, and in that shape it feeds the entire body. 
When the blood gets thin and poor (lacking in nourishment), we lose 
flesh and grow feeble and pale. And the cause of the blood getting 
thin and poor is indigestion, or dyspepsia. How easy this is to 
understand when once you get hold of the right end of it. Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup has the peculiar power to correct what is wrong about 
the digestion, and thus enables the digestive machinery to make good 
rich blood. Which is life and health and beauty. 


A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 
A TERRIBLE COUGH. 


“94, Commercial Road, Peckham, July 12th. 

“Dear Sir,—I am a poor hand at expressing my feclings, but I should like 
to thank you. Your Lozenges have done wonders in relieving my terrible cough. 
Since I had tho operation of ‘Trachcotomy’ (the same as the late Emperor of 
Germany, and, unlike him, thank God, I am still alive) performed at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent cough; it 
was so bad at times that it quite exhausted ine. The mucous, which was very 
copious and hard, has been softened, and I have been able to get rid of it without 
dificulty. —I am, sir, yours truly, J. ILL.” 


A DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
A DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
A DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


“ Routh Park, Cardiff, South Wales, September 28th, 1893. 

“I have, indeed, great pleasure in adding my testimony to your excellent 
preparation of Cough Lozenges, and I have prescribed it now for the last cight 
years in ny hospitals and private practice, and found it of great benefit. I often 
suffer from Chronic Bronchitis; your Lozenge is the only remedy which gives me 
immediate ease. Therefore I certainly and most strongly recommend your 
Lozenges to the public who may suffer from Catarrh, Bronchitis, Winter Cough, or 
any kind of Pulmonary Irritation.— Yours truly, 

“A, GABRIEL, M.D., L.R.C.P., and L.M., Edinburgh ; 
“L.R.C.S. and L.M., Edinburgh.” 


USE KEATING’S LOZENCES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


“Tp 18 75 YEARS Auo” since Kratina’s Coven Lozenoes were first made, and 
the sale is larger than ever, because they are unrivalled in the relicf and cure of 
Winter Cough, Asthma, and Bronchitis; one alone gives relief, | 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
Keating's Cough Lozenges, the unrivalled remedy for COUGHS, 


HOARSENESS, and THROAT TROUBLES, are sold in Tins «at 
1s. 1id. each by all Chemists. 
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ALL HE WAS FIT FOR. 


Ir was in an Irish court that an old man was 
called into the witness-box not long ago; and being old 
and just alittle blind, he went too far, in more than one 
sense, and, instead of going up the staira that led to 
the box, mounted those that led to the bench. Said the 
judge good-humonredly : 

“Is it a judge you want to be, my good man?” 

“ Ah, sure, your honour,” was the reply, “T’m an old 
man now, and mebbe it’s all I’m fit for.” 

The judge (who shall be nameless, for the bench must 
be supported, even in Ireland) had no reply ready. 


ee i 
WHEN PATTI SINGS. 


Tue following lines were written (in French) by 
Adelina Patti in response to a request that she would 
describe, briefly, her feelings while singing : 

‘I have never been able to take proper account of my 
feelings during those few moments. I know that on the 
day of the performance J am nervous and agitated, and 
as the time draws nearer and nearer, I suffer more and 
more from stage fright. 

“ When the moment arrives for me to leave my room 
and go before the footlights, my whole being is 
dominated by a sensation of abject terror. My feelings 
while Iam actually singing defy analysis ; they differ 
according to the rdle, the number of artistes around me, 
etc.—they are so varied that I simply cannot describe 
them. I should be obliged to enter ito all the many 
details which, petty as they may be, at times impress us 
very sironey When all goes well, I experience a some- 
thing which carries me away and I forget where I am.” 


—eeeee 
HE DECLINED HIS SERVICES, 


THE chaplain of a well-known London prison, who 
requests that his name should not be published, sends us 
a remarkable incident of that callousness of criminals 
which was recently alluded to in P.W. (page 444, week 
ending Jan. 11th). 

He says that a notorious malefactor (who had been 
condemned to death for a peculiarly atrocious murder) 
remained utterly insensible to all the appeals made to 
him, during his last few days on earth, that he would 
repent and confess his sin. Day after day he remained 

en aud unresponsive, only opening his lips to blas- 
pheme and anathemise the judge, the jury, the prison- 
warders—nay, even the chaplain himself for his 
persistence. . : 

Just before the hour of execution approached, and as 
the criminal was eating his last b ast, the minister 
thought he would take the opportunity of making one 
final appeal to his better nature. Long he prayed and 
ac pag (ane suddenly the prisoner turned round and 
said: ‘Look ’ere, Mister Parson, I’m sure I don’t know 
why you are taking such a blessed lot of trouble about 
me. I wouldn’t if I were you, I know that.” . 

“My good man,” responded the chaplain, “I am but 
doin, my duty to One above, whose servant I am.” 

“Well, then,” replied the condemned man grimly ; 
“don’t bother any further, for I expect to see your 
Master Himself in half an hour or so!” 


—_—_ fo —___ — 


AN EDITOR’S RELATIONS WITH 
YOUNG AUTHORS. 


——o 


OnE of the trustiest jokes of the humourous para- 
grapher is that the editor is in great and constant dread 
of the young contributor; but neither my experience 
nor my observation bears out his theory of the case. 

The chances, naturally, are against the young con- 
tributor, and vastly against him ; but if any periodical 
is to live long, it is by the infusion of new blood; and 
nobody knows this better than the editor, who may seem 
eo unfriendly to the young contributor. The strange 
voice, the novel scene, the odour of fresh woods and 
pastures new, the breath of morning, the dawn of to- 
morrow—these are what the editor is eager for, if he is 
fit to be an editor at all; and these are what the young 
contributor alone can give him. ; 

The new contributor who does charm can have little 
notion how much he charms his first reader, who 
| is the editor. That functionary may hide his pleasure 
in a short, stiff note of acceptance, or he may mask his 
joy in a cheque of slender figure; but the contributor 
? ay be sure that he has missed no merit in his work, 
and that he has felt, perhaps, far more than the public 
will feel, such delight as it can give. 

The contributor may take the acceptance as a token 
that his efforts have not been neglected, and that his 
achievements will always be warmly welcomed; that 
even his failures will be leniently and reluctantly recog- 
nised as failures, and that he must persist long in failure 
Le the friend he has made will finally forsake 

m. 

I do not wish to paint the situation wholly rose colour. 
The editor will have his moods, when he will not see so 
clearly nor judge so justly as at other times; when he 


Ny 


yr 


ew Se SS :chLeCmc.,reeeeerrmorrr errr 


ourselves out of our minds. 
course, and encouragement ; but 
lack of these is not a very good thing, too. Praise 
enervates, flattery poisons; but a smart, brisk snub is 
always rather wholesome. 


young contributor to get his manuecript back, even after 
a first acceptance, and even a general newspaper pro- 
clamation that he is one to make the immortals tremble 
for their wreaths of a 


of disabling the editor’s judgment, of calling him to 

one’s self fool and rogue and wretch; but after that, if 

one is worth anything at all, one puts the rejected thing 

by. or sends it off to some other magazine, and sets about 
e 


or, at least, something else. 


than frankly with young contributors, or put them off 
with smoo' 
they do not like this thing, or that, offered them. It is 
impossible to make a criticism of all rejected 
manuscripte, but in the case of those which show pro- 
mise I think it is quite possible: and if I were to sin 
my sins over 
the side of candid severity. I am sure I should do more 


feelings I wished to spare 
ae! question of feeling in the editor's mind. 


terrible to get back a manuscript, but it is not fatal, or 
I should have been dead a 
twenty-three, when the thing mostly ceased for me. One 
survives it again and cy. and one ought to make the 
reflection that it is not 

to print contributions of this one or that, but that ita 
first business is to amuse and instruct ite readera. 


whose they are or how the writer will feel if theyare not 
printed, cannot be considered. The editor can consider 
only what they are, and the pours contributor will do 
well to remember that althoug 

infalible judge, or 
to judge, and t> ju 
more to qualify judgment in an artistic result than in a 


| will seem exacting and fastidious, and will want this or 
that mistaken thing done to the story, or poem, or 
sketch, which the author knows to be simpl 
it stands ; but he is worth bearing with, an 
constant to the new contributor so long as there is the 
least hope of bim. 


ect as 
e will be 


The prime condition of good work is that we shall get 
Sympathy we need, of 
am not sure that the 


I should say that it was not at all a bad thing for a 


hodel—or is it-amaranth ? 
Of course, one must have one's hour, or day, or week, 


capture of the erring editor with something better, 
1 think it a great pity that editors ever deal other 
generalities of excuse, instead of saying 


in, I think I should sin a little more on 


in that way, andIam sure that when I used to 
issemble my real mind I did harm to those whose 
There ought not, in fact, to 


know from much suffering of my own that it is 


¢ many times before I was 
e first business of a periodical 


To do this it is necessary to print contributions, but 


the editor may not be an 
uite a good judge, it is his business 
without mercy. Mercy ought no 


mathematical result. 

The editor cavnot always give his reasons, however 
strongly he may feel them, but-the contributor, if suffi- 
ciently docile, can always divine them. It behoves him 
to be docile at all times, for this is merely the willing- 
ness to learn, and whether he learns that he is wrong, or 
that the editor is wrong, still he gains knowledge. 

I think that every author who is honest with himself 
must own that his work would be twice as good if it 
were done twice. 

The contributors who can be best left to themselves 
are those who are most amenable to suggestion and 
even correctione, who take the blue pencil with a smile, 
and bow gladly to the rod of the proof-reader. Those 
who are on the alert for offence, who resent a 
marginal note as a slight, and bumptiously demand 
that their work should be printed just as they have 
written it, are commonly not much more desired by 
the reader than by the editor. 

Of course the contributor naturally feels that the 
er is the test of his excellence, but he must not 

orget that the editor is the beginning of the public; 
and I believe he is a faithfuller and kinder critic than 
the writer will ever find again. 

I should think it would profit the young contributor, 
before he puts pen to paper, to ask himself why he does 
so, and if he finds that he has no motive in the love of 
the thing, to forbear. 

Am I interested in what Iam going to write about? 
Do I feel it miscnely ? Do I know it thoroughly? Do 
T imagine it clearly? The young contributor had better 
ask himeelf all these questions, amd as many more like 
them as he can think of. Perhaps he will end by not 
being a zpos contributor. 

But if he is able to answer them satisfactorily to his 
own conscience, by all means let him begin. He may 
at once put aside all anxiety about style; thatisa thing 
that will take care of itself; it will be added unto him 
if he really has something to say; for style is only a 
man’s way of saying a thing. 

If he has not much to say, or if he has nothing to say, 
perhaps he will try to say it in some other man’s way, 
or to hide his own vacuity with rags of rhetoric and 
tags and fringes of manner, borrowed from this author 
and that. He will fancy that in this disguise his work 
will be more literary, and that there is somehow a 
quality, a grace, imparted to it which will charm in 

spite of the inward hollowness. His vain hope would be 
pitiful if it were not so shameful, but it is destined to 
suffer defeat at the first glance of the editorial eye. 

If he really has something to say, however, about 
something he knows and loves, he is in the best ible 
case to say it well. Still, from time to time he may 


advantageously call a halt, and consider whether he is 


saying the thing clearly and simply, 


“P.W.” is the Prince of Weeilies. 


the size it is wi being a si 
measure, and is almost exactly one inch in diameter. 


similar purposes. 


all I could, giving more away, and stuffin 
until they refused to touch another, I still had this 
about a hundred and twenty tons of big, Juicy, fine- 
flavoured apples left on hand. I inserted 
ad. in your pai 
picked fruit, freight 
who would apply, an 


bleached and swollen. 
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MONEY AS MEASURES. 


reat. engineer, has 


S1z Rosert Raw inson, the 


recently been calling attention to the value of a half- 


work. That humble coin was made 


y in surveyi 
ith a view to its being a standard, or 


If it is placed on an Ordnance map of an inch to the 


mile, it covers an area of 500 acres within one or two 
per cent.,so that no one need be at a loss in roughly 
estimating areas. 


There are other coins that come in convenient] for 
A sixpence, for instance, is three- 
uarters of an inch across, and a half-crown is an inch 


high, while a Bank of England note is five inches high, 
the rough edge of the note and the perforation of the 
stamp having to be included. 


——_4——___—_ 
WHO SAYS ADVERTISING IS NO 
GOOD? 


“We do not often crack up the value of our advertis- 


ing columns,” says the Backwoops’ Bustes, “but 
there are times—— 


“ Here is what a correspondent says: ‘After selling 
my hogs 
is autumn 


a twenty cent 
that I was willing to send a barrel of 
id in advance by me, to anyone 
no ¢ for the barrel. You 
hardly credit it, but that little ad. in your widely 


will 
read payee cleared out the whole lot, and I could have 


digpo 


of five times the quantity on the same terms.” 


t 
STRINGS FOR MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


THe manufacture of strings for musical instruments 


has been carried on from time immemorial in some of 
the sillages in Abruzzo. e 
maintain their superiority in the production of this 
article which requires the greatest care and dexterity 
on the part of the workmen. 


The Neapolitan provinces 


The treble strings are particularly difficult to make, 


and are produ at Naples, Cpe d because the Nea- 
politan s 
the best raw material 


eep, from their small size and leanness, afford 
They are formed from the small 
intestines, which must be very carefully scraped. The 
intestines are then steeped in alkaline lyes, clarified 
with a little ulum for four, or five days, until well 


They are next drawn through an open brass thimble, 
and preseed against it with the nail m order to smooth 
and equal the surface, after which they are washed, 

un or twisted, and sulphured during two hours. 

he strings are finally dort by friction and dried. 
Sometimes they are sulphured twice or thrice before 


the finishing process. 
Ce 


HOW THE FRENCH POLICEMAN 
JOK 


a 

DuRING the recent excitement over dynamite explo- 
sions in Paris, when Anarchists were causing disasters 
under the very noses of the police, and many were 
eacaping detection, a policeman one day found in the 
street a pocket-book containing thirty thousand francs. 

He took it to the central police office and ‘gave it 10 
his chief, who examined and made a note of its 
contents. 

A few minutes later a rich farmer from Normandy 
arrived at-the office and declared that he had lost « 

ket-book containing thirty thousand francs. He 
escribed the contents of the case with so much 
detail that the superintendent of the office was satisfied 
that the pocket-book siceeny in his posseesion belonge:! 
to the farmer. ; This was indeed the truth. 

The superintendent, noting the provincial air of the 
applicant, resolved to amuse himself at his expense. 
Calling a clerk who had overheard the conversation, he 
said to him impressively : 

“TI give you just five minutes to go out into the 
streeta and find this man’s pocket-book. If you do not 
come back with it in that time I sball discharge you.” 

The clerk saw through the joke, and pretended to bv 
terrified. He pleaded for mercy with clasped hand: 
and put on such an air of dismay that the farmer inter- 

for him, and d the chief not to require an 
impossibility of the ; 
‘ut the chief was inexorable. He sent the clerk out 
whining and trembling. : 

At the end of three minutes the rushed in, aj’- 
parently out of breath, and thfoguaag the case 
which he had simply picked up in the next room. 

For a moment the farmer was stupefied. Then |" 
put the pocket-book in his hand-bag, an remarked, as bh 
went out: ; 

“Well, well! If you fellows could find dynamiter. 
half so bord as you can pocket-books, it would be 
great benefit to the publio!”* 
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WEEK ENDING 
JAN. 25, 1896. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


SUNLIGHT PAPER TOYS 


GIVEN to users of 
Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 


Series No. 2, DOLLS’ 
FURNITURE.— 


Series No. 1, DOLLS.— 


This series comprises 3 
dolls, six inches high, 3 


Series No. 3, PUNCH & | Series No. 4, VILLAGE 
JUDY SHOW.— FAIR.— 


; : a This series comprises the This series comprises Cir- 

— Elen ue tesa yadltion This oe snc ihe 2 Show, the Scenery, Punch, cus, Round-abouts, Wild 

are Daisy Bell, Annie “ SHEN, SE MOMEN Rs Judy, Baby, Toby, Police- Beast Show, Marionettes, 

Lawtie, & Kate ieeanpes table, couch, sideboard, man, Clown, Bellman, Big Wheel, Shooting Gal- 
° and piano. Hangman, and Scaffold. lery, &c. 


The whole of the series are lithographed in beautiful colours and embossed on stout paper, and only require ‘‘ making up.” 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS given with each series. 


Gonmencing February sx x06 any Resident of be | Pow any Qne of the Series, 12 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 


series can obtain same by scnding, postage paid, Sunlight 


BROS Lime Pot Sung nenr etna For any Two of the Series, 24 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
reref Conaining Ge all sme and caaeosor'ocar | RO any Three of the Series, 86 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 


plicant, the number of the Wrappers sent in, and the 


sis of Toys requred. Al pares wilbevetsedon | Flop ¢he Whole Series... . 40 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 


WY-LING” 


The Best and Cheapest 


ERASER 


on the market." - THE STATIONER 


| eee saz | AI 0/ MERU [BUILT FOR BUSINESS. 


"MARVEL 


SHOULD SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO 


JAMES OSBORNE, 
Medical Pharmacy, Ashbourne, DERBYSHIRE, a 
turer, savi all | Who will forward, free of charge, tall particulars, and Price V1 post free. 
middle profits. teatimonials of the most successful remedy ever dts. Of WY-LING, 16, Ranelagh Road, 


. —$_—_ covered for this distressing malady. Sent to all purts Jewelled. Free by post 106 
MEN’S HT] TS of the world. returned if dissatisfied. Real Ealing, w., orall Stationers. 
| 
TO MBASURE, 


Gold Bri oches, 3,6; Real Gold 


@carf-pins, V6, Alberts, ae 


ES 
Lt es H te ee ERFORD, AND = y Stirling ‘Silver "Al 


18/6. AMS. Watches Ladies’ and Gents’) 
Better ual ities Sactuceart tera DURING 1895, worthti!, ,our price, 23/-. Five 0. riUG 
16, 256, Jan. 2, £8 per ceut., Feb. 1, £6, Mar. 1, £5, Wh The jeare’ warranty, A mouth’ 
ei 8.378, rat tx, May 1, £7, June 2, £10, July 1, £9, 7 logue of 1,260 illustrations and 
we Aug. 1, £9, Sept. 3, £8, Oe ee 1, £8, Nov. 1, £7, Oe ee re MU Ee eek ih Welter 
- rcs. , . 
Total for 12 months £92" boll cent., an average 97,99, 1u1, 69. wna ygiish Watch Manufacturer, 


of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER MONTH, Lf this from Pearean's Weekly. A Handsome W HUGHES 


i h each watch. oo S 
| gO t, | —— THE TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., at neon 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


LN 
mailed free upon request, showing how these [NEW REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM, 12, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


rofits may be made WITHOUT SPECULA- 
ION. Cheques for profits mailed promptly TIRED AND COLD FE FEET. ran tone, sagen lat Sto, E NOVE E Al 
with all [Seep Ist of cuch month, and for withdrawals of | Highly recommended > Medical Men. Every Man, 4 ik Kine ; LEAVES NO MARK. 
capital on 2nd and 16th of each month, Trial ER Hills. should were: ee sith Koc amelie 3) 2 © Sold in Give, holding two Bottles 
Sit Poet investments of £5 and upwurds may be made. R’S PATENT rae Goath: Panes ha es AN (3 eine Removes Dist Ou. 
_ Factory Clothing Co We have not a dissatisfied Client. ENAM ‘FLLED CANE Socks. he Organ Catilergue free. ye) i. - = Stains from Clothes &c. 
3 ” povenas, HUNGERFORD, & WILLIAMS, BOYD (Limited), 19, Holborn, E.C. 


BESPOKE TAILURS, 


‘ae Cleansing Purposes. 


v © Sold by Chemis tx,Xc.,priee 1 8. 
3 V11 fea the 


| rae” \ ' £Ne2-For Household 
Copthiall ‘Avenue, London Be, and . i} Ya 
lace de ln’ Bourse, Paris a 


\|HOW TO PATENT AN INVENTION. 


Bonk givin rticnlare as te Cost, Forms, &c. 


| 
Shi TON AP 
THE PATENT POCKET 


“ MONOPRESSE,” 


A startling and useful artistic novelty. No more 


COMPANY, $6. Osa 
Lane London. W 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 


rf " 
Rae Post Frev. : SSEL L & CO. (Patent Agents), 
ve 40 “ ey > 22, tpn eres Street, Piccadiliy Circus, 
London. Inventors assisted. Consultation and 
P I Advice Free 
KA U | N E Fure 5 ‘eet Bae Dry: 
A REAL SUITABLE FOR NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


aan hi in the Man 
LE Begg sega bs Se Cole ce Having purchased 200.000 Pure White China 


O MESS. W6WO INK. FRA “ 

0 5 fe Mats,and Football Pl find 

Free, Monogram of two letters, 134 HEADACHE, INSTANTLY,  Cratiats, ar Sorat the ” N Silk Hine thers hicks at ot) pur cent. cle "8 

’ i any difficulty tate willforwird the Hatfdozen for & -, 
CHAS. ROMPLER, Sarapies free from KAPUTINE, Ltp., Huddersfteld,| Co.. 40, P dur APrhae ps aid. Sample Handkerchiefs, 1 2. 

7, NEW BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. on receipt of atamped add reaned envalone. These Handkerchiefs are 26 inches square 

wt a sell by retailers at 2°11 each. 
J. H. HUTT, Government Stores, 
sohion Mew Road, Manchestcr. 


BLUSHING. 


Particulars of a self-treatment for a permanent cu 
ax prescribed by eminent physicians of mi Ux 
forwarded free to all sufferers on re colt ser tpl 
addressed envelope ey Dr he. HH iEL. ey th 
Rule tinea. Cb ting Cross, Le 


aac q 


rea See ey For PAINS IN THE Crest! For PAINS iw THe Back!” 


AS TOUR CHEMI For PAINS anvwisce, Axo PAINS eveRYWwere 1"! 


DR. MACKENZIE'S | et Waterproofer for “ VENUS Price Itph ot ade hecnists, of for ls Stary sie 


THE SOLE MancR® FRANCIS & CO. Leiceerer 
SMELLING | TRAM) SDAMLESS RUBIER 
. GOODS, Wholesale Depot: Venus 


< Be ol Co., 9 a wion Street, 
. anc ester. winples sent on 
Cures IAFL EN ee. » receipt of References or crossed 


And long-standing Sores, Piles, Eczema, P.O. for 1- SINBREL LAS H A | R D E S T R 0 Y E D. 


und Wounds of every description. A at 2/Geach. | A tras whe has permaneniiy tet 


4 agee. 
—_—————— SS ec : er 
peroserts” I) THE DAP IMMUNE mc oe 
ss ey hoe A a 1 " a : : ee 
ALTERATIVE PILLS Peat a AE THE SEE End Laas wee ana 


the 
FAINTNESS and 221. for all Imy ties of the Blood, and A Gentleman who cured himself ot | ply H ne *PARKER’ a) —) rn Vino 
NESS. all Disorders of the Stomach and Deafness and Noises in the Head after | ( . ME |p NAH [OY UMBRELLA RED FOR slits V8 ye Ao Bien 
ese ole ea Liver. Prices 1/1} and 29 each. fourteen years’ suffering will glidly se ni a e ui! 
“Post Free 15 stamps tai Of alt Patent Medicine Vendors, or of full particulars of the remedy post free, 

, Address, WH. Cureton, Norfolk Honse, 


Machonsigs iar = Beach & Barnicott, Lid., Bridport. Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARE YOU "cr NOVELTIES ?/;: 


If youare, send usa eard, and wo will send 


Lt leh BY ROYALTY. 
‘ ; ae 


eapetet 
Ti 


Pats ! 
re 
Cire yo UL nate 


Tee 


ARE YOU LITTLE, 


Ii so,wear the” haut 


" Refune Worthless Tmitations, 


| HAIR. DESTROYED. [RED NOSES 


tyes do sith, bs elie or Ge nts, 


foeward parlelars tre, toni those affiictad, sending rieate tise end f BETLY OS URED t LI FEW AYE. our exhinstive Catalogue Free, est na Returned nest ps 1 - 1 
e ope. ddress rs. 5 otc eA on ‘ull particulars tes Irce, two stamps. 7. : 
DUKE STREET, VILLIEK™ STREET, LONDON, W- of: C. T. DUNCAN, 39, Baker 8treet, London, W. VARIETY cO., Di DALSTON, _| LONDON. |! i BPARK ER, Uinitrelia Work: si an Close, Sheek [OREN TV Tener BP 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, TONDON, we 
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Important announcement of a Gigantic Reduction in the bites of our manufactures will take effect on sight of this advertisement. 
ouUR NEW VENTURE! 


PIONEER REDUC: 


To the Influential ye oe of ‘Pearson's Weekly,” and may. not appear again. 
importance to parties furnishing. 


Heapeergine 


This As of great 


Yes, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or r Carpets for the Price of One!- (Copyright.) 


Whereas, in launching forth our New Production, THE ‘‘ PRUDER TIAL ” CARPETS sinaa'is great, as the, beg to state thay will have a Rich Turkish and Persian Design on one side, and on the reverse 


The *' Quecn’s Royal’? House- 


hold Carpets and Hearthrugs 
are patrenisel by Royaltu, 
Nohility, and Clerane Jrom 


a'l parts of the Empire. 


H.R.H. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg 

H.B.H. Prince K, Bigit, Sian 

Marquis of B: 

je de Biddle cron 


arnham ~ 
toa Henry Fitzgerald 
Lord Lee 


Sir Charles 8. 
Sir F. Pollock 
Sir Walter Sim peo 


Gores ng of York 
Biakon n Ferguson 
op of Capetown 
Dean of Killaloe 
Dean of Bangor 


“QUEEN'S ROPAL" 
CARPETS. 
(Registered.) 


Archdeacon Bryce 
Archdeacon Rawstorne 
Very Rev. Canon Columb 
Rev. Canon Dodd 

Rev. Canon Matdonald 
Hon. and Rev. 1. Markham 
Rev. Cunon Henderson " 
Rev. Canon Bufrett 


Dean Currington 
Ven. Archde’con of Kilmore 
Ven. Archdeacon Wright 


deacon 
Archdeacan Wolseley 
Rev. Canon Tate 
Rev. Canon dosti 
Rev. Canon Dprerte 
Rev. Canon Ww. Kirby 
Rev. Canon Kinsman 
Canon Prothero 


Pally Chayton 


THE 
“QUEEN'S ROYAL” | 
HEARTHRUGS. 


Lady Hammond Gravel 
Lady Beatrice Stewart 
Lady Granville Gordon 
Ledy Hanter Bhir 

Lady Bet L'Isle and Dudley 


dy Bates 
Lady Adelaide Cadogan 
Lady Cunningham 
Lady Clermont 
Lady C. Crichton 


Lady Hylton 
Lady Srelen Courtenay 
Lady Ormathwaite 
Lady E. Hope 
ae 

ly Nugent. 
Lady Sotheby 
Lady Rawlinson 
Lady pais Llosd 
Lady Ady« 
Lady Helen Macgregor 
Lady Samson 


| - quean's hoya” 
| CARPETS, 


Pearson's Weekly - 


On receipt of this Coupon and P.O. or Stamps fo 
to reGaatrotursed in fai notated the United Me, 


the elegant and costly designs of Wilton make. The 


advantage thus gal is great, as they, can he elt 


We do not send out shams and. veneer in’ Carpets and Buys, dut goods’ af a character and at such a low price as to command the 
is teat high Appreciation, Ailmirations and Recommendation of our clientele 


eee et tee er * 


eoxoan an 5 @aLB OP BION VELVET PILE BEAL 


wane rooms at one cost. This is a valuable step in economy. 


from all parts of the world. 


The ‘Queen's Royal” Bouseho! ia Carpets yd rabyabied are sofole fr al 5 
GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSRBOLD pRUSSELS HEARTHRUGS, 


3/-° HEARTHRUGS «.:., “Qi= 


In Reversible Rich Turkey Patterns, measuring ati long and Sft. wide. These 


Hearthrugs have Gece a a wide reputation for Magnificence, i 
PO Nes falc pe Prot ede Fe Le 
of Art. ot age Koka and Seatatooriels ved, giving * tb 


et tee gia pig ney 5s. 04., 6 for lis. a4, 3 is for. aa. 
y ee opalty,: Nobility, and Clergy from ob ee cate Em Em 


GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSE. 
HOLD REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERN 
enue CARPETS =~ sais 


est in the World. Woven without 


Sane Prick 


o/6 


P Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June Tee adi 
>The Rigtit ¥ Hono the Viscountess Melville writes: “Tam very piesa’ 
with the‘ Royal’ Velvet H hand, and would like four more Hearth- 
rugs. Her ladyship would’ aleo eg two Velvet Carpets at 39%., one ditto 


Givy PRICE yp Rich Oriental and Indian Art Design 
6ft. by 3ft., which for price, real value, weight and eight and 
richness of manufacture will be found tmappreachabl 


SPECIAL OF1 B2.—3 Rugs, 16/-; 6 for 31/-. 


60s. 6d., to match them. Cheque £8 l4e. incloeed.” 


COLOSSAL SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE 


REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Extraordinarily Heavy, very best ty, Newest and Choicest Designs. In 
Old Gold, Sultan, “Terra-cotta, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. 
With handsome Border to correspond. Guaranteed to wear for years, and give 
evéry satisfaction. The sizes and prices as follows (all ready for putting down) : 


BBDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 


returned in fullif not sstisfled.. 


( [F HODGSON 


TA ‘WARNING. 


Admittedly the Ches 
Altogether saver Seenaity, with handsome border to correspond. A sharvel 


for excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials VELVET ft. by 7 ft. .. ls.) VELVET ) oft. by 12 ft. .. 388. 
received giving the highest, satiation eee plesee mention if SET) ote ie.| PILE} iift. by 1a fe... 478. 
foe Bets Dining, Deawing-or GiiSag Hoem particular colour r preferred. | BRUSSELS >} 7ift, by Oft. . Be. | BRUSSELS $ eft: by 13ytt. |. 59s. 
6ft. by Oft., sale price Os. 6d. quis sale alee 20u. 6d. CARPET: t. by Oft. .. a.) CARPET 12ft, by 16 ft. ... 68s. 
Aft. by ot. ” le. 6d. 1 ae Se SQUABES. H tt by J0ift. .. 38s. | SQUARES. ) 12ft. by 18 ft. .. 7s. 
oft. by 12tt re nn Soe oe eg es es 6d Altogether superior af gl le with handsome border to correspond. A smarvel 
ont, by 10H i a Ise a, ioe y Be i 2s. 6d of exollenee ‘Thousands of repeat condone sed testimoninis received, 
ott, by ine i 178, 6d. 12tt. by 18ft. . v 330, 6d. vag the highest eT etaiacton. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, 
oft. by 18}ft. “i ks 198. 6d. 12ft. ie a 88s. 6d, ining, Drawing, or nia — and any particular colour preferred. 

Re Royal Ca ts.—The Has nile Aprif Lith, 1895. tek Madeline Erskine writes returning Messrs Lia ng & Son a great many of her best thanks 
for the Grtromely nandace, and useful erates sqm ent how ide ds as ai and Lady M. i. ne ‘be always in future able to praise these 
Carpe er acquaintances ; 


H.1.H. Eugenie de Christoforo 


Princess Palcologee Nicephore 
Commence 


H.B.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg 
H.R.H. Prince K. Bigis, Siam 


Ort. 


ooo | eosee a w | rn 
arquise pe Dowager-Marchionese Londonderry 
Lord Farnbam : # Special Contract t . ‘ 
SALE PRICE a Speen is a S made with readera of | Downger-Marchioness Dornshire 

Lord H Fitagerald Ct. wo WE Wi DIRECT FRU - 

— Feet We otiy aid 8 ON Bt BECEtrT. OF AMOURT, Duchess of Wellington 
Or Tee) wg ane 1. we WOVEN SBAMLEOS RE CABPET, } Duchess of Richmond 
Sir Henry de Bathe : < 


-Marchioness of Breadalbane 


Sir Henry Bellingham Marchioness of Hastings 


Sir E. H. Blair, Bart. 


Sir L. Lacon = 

sett Marchiovess of Bute 

Sir BR. Cayley Countess-Dowager Ludy Thomas 
Archbishop of York Countess-Dowager of Morton 
Bishop of Capetown 


Yes, Two Hearth i High Court of Justice (Chancery Division), HODGSON v. 
OUR NEW VENTURE! st fisesel ogee of a a bs te 18th day of July, 1890, his lordship, Mr. Justice 


Or 
Que. af oe Cntr an AS eh ped Frodnction, a Chitty, granted an interim Injunction restraining Messrs. Webb 


beg to state fri Fred Hod 
ill b Rich Turkish and Persian Design on ome side, and the reve: Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. erick son's, 
the elegant and coe con Segre ot Wilton make. The advantage thus guined is of Leeds, ‘Trade Mark, ‘ Eclipse,” No. 98,774 (Leeds). 
great, as they can icine ea . 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


8' in econom. 
a sa PRODIGIOUS SALB OF THE 


: : i y ; 
Re ible, with a different oe i ides, en th: hout with ' a 

hay aanas Dinler to inreoncwl el richly = gy bath i = colours. to suit » ‘tes “ne ANTE ate = ee ee fede pan Sale Price 

furnitere, Made in 10 sizes only, ‘These Carpete are the production ot mich. Bey wee et Peareon's Weekly only. We will forward 

care, labour, and forethought, aod ars mageln tas re ee é direct from any aldress, on receipt of 

wi are re istration le, bine 0) any atae SEAMT 

(f'the Turkish and Persian with tho el park of the Wilton.:? Phese amount, A GEM Bre BPET, in our New trega) 

goods cannot be distinguished from real s when laid down, amd cannot - ily and Persian designs, suitable for sit 
excelled mm durability. i bordered ered and woven in Art Colours, 


REDUCED SALE a" 


each. a ¢ 
6ft. hy 9ft., “48 Oft. by 104ft.. 8/6 ot, by 1s. Sa is 1a ty tt B88 i188 = a prin pg Reg Be & ma simak ual to’ wool. 
aye wf » Ott,'B 11 | oft. ,, 12ft., 0/6 Th \ of Spene Srpete oe Rugs have already been sold at st double 
Re 104ft. ,, 12ft.,11/6 itt! ” * amare, 2 » aterane- _—~ ~ahone ae Me * Bug = with C: of le. extra. 
PSs ‘ORDERING, PLEASE MENTION 1F FOR BED, DIBENG, iat jt wee dE. Guaranteed. Do not miss this opportunity. It may not 
SITTING ROOM, AND ANY PARTICULAR COLOUR PREEREED. : pocenr again, ® shsatt 


~ Kilkea Castle, Mageny, Co. Kildare, 
27th August. 
‘Lady Eva Fitzceratp writes: ‘ The 
*Ectipse* Carpets supplied by Messrs. 
F. Hodgeon & Son—her ladyship is 
much pleased with them.” 

SPECIAL OFFBR.-2 Carpets and 
@ Rugs 8s,, or 4 Carpets and ¢ Rugs 
156. 64. 

Value unequalled in the annals of 
advertising. As a favour, kindly 
examine and compare these Carpets. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Do 
not mise this opportunity. . It may not 

occur again, 


Biairquhan, Maybole, N.B., 
3rd August. 

Lady Hewrer Biatr writes: “ Will 
Messrs. F. Hodgson & Son send her 
another ‘ Prudential’ Carpet, same as 
before, crimson and ‘gold, dimensions 
Oft. by 10Aft. Cheque inclosed.”” 

A Reversible Prudential " Hearth. 
rug (Reg.), to match above Carpets, 
sent for ls. 64. extra; size, 2 yards 
long and 1 yard wide. 

SPECIAL OFFER.-3 H 


‘earthrugs 
for 48, 34., or 6 for 8s., or 12 for 
Aa 04 


Beebe soot beeciatcrs oo weer eareente 

1 Luxuriously 
~ Glossy Fur, in sewer sath, este Gragy and White 
Average nize, 8ft. wide 

- 1 Chaste Oriental 
Cover ae AE i Silk Valve Table 


Bronze, Cream, and 
a equare. These are the }- 


om Fur Skin Mats. 


ae saaee ghng = and Taorinted ¢ on h. Crisis, 
, and c! 
Perfection gnarantecd, 


proroine THIS COUPON, P.W. 25/1/96, i¢ quoted, a FREE 
= will be incl —o very fashionable LEATHER PURSE, with 
akan es nickel mounts and fastener, with compartments, 


WE RELY UPON SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS ‘FROM OUR. CLIENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADE. ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Trade Mark on all Goods Beware af Imitations. 


CARPET COUPON. . 25/1/96. 


amount, we tee 


F. HODGEON & 208. 


CHEQUES AND P.O,'s PAYABLE TO __ [Telephone No. 948. 
Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, 
woopsLEY ROAD, - 


ae Mane 7! prone fine het Soe maceiale Gey sires Soke an Sey yy be had me. NO AGENTS appointed. Bewa 


compete © 
aban PRUDBNTIA 
“ALA “ORUDENTIAL Ly ye ROLIPSE® 


The ‘‘ Queen's Royal’ House- 

hold Carpets and Hearthruys 

are patronised by Royalty, 

Nobility, and Clergy, Srom 
all parts of the Empire. 


H. te a Eugenie de Christo- 


Princess Pulewologe Nice- 
phoree-Commence 
Princess de Croy 
Dow.-Mar. of Londonderry 
Dow.-Mar. of Downshire 
Duchess of Wellington 
Duchess of Richmond 
Marchioness of Breadalbane 
Marchioness of Hastings 
Marchioness of Drogheda 
Marchioness of Bute 
Countess Dowager Lady 
Thomas 
Countess Dow. of Morton 
Dow. Conntess of Rodern 
Dow. Countess of eee 


Countess of Mar & Kellie 
Countess of E 

Countess of Ferriers 
Countess of Lanesborough 
Countess of Craven 
Countess of Yarborough 
Countess of Winchilsea 
Countess of Haddington 
Countess of Aberdeen 
Countess of Lichfield 


__ THE ° 
“QUEEN'S ROYAL" 


Viscountess Halifax 
Viscountess of Trafalgar 
Baroness Le Linden 
Barouess de Ponmeyrie 

de Rottenburg 
Dowager Lady Abercromby 
Dowager Lady Aylesford 

lon, Martin 


Countess of ' ergata 
Countess of 

Viscountess Torrington 
Viscountess of Moleswort!: 
Pager mscay of Hereford 


Rev. Canon Mather 
Rev. Canon Cooper 
Rev. Canon Hamilton 
Rev. Canon Tottenham 
Rev. Canon Dudgeon 
Rev. Canon Bush 

Rev, Canon Were 


ly Li 
Lady Claud Hamilton 
i Caroline Kaye 
Lady Rose 
Lady Newman 


Lady Hewitt 
Fowke 


Lady Pigott 
Lees 


- QUEEN'S Fee arah ” 
HEARTHRUGS. 
(Registered. ) 


ALL ‘ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ‘ROTATION AS THRY ARRIVE BY POST. 


XN 16.—Foreign Orders executed and packed fi free, aud shipped at lowest rates. ‘Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, LEEDS. 


LEEDS, 


coepets Ord Srarthcage: te paid for information leading to the conviction i any person wig a “QUREN' 


S ROYAL,” 


a A a 


10N SALE. | 


THE WELL-KNOWN @ARPET: [MANUFACTURERS OF THE OITY OF LEEDS. 


